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End  of  the  Rock 


George  Keithley 


Up  and  down  the  coast  lay  rocks,  huge  and  a 
glistening  grey,  piled  high  to  form  the  winding 
bank.  From  this  bank  and  running  several  miles 
inland  rolled  stone  speckled  tields.  still  brown  in 
the  early  spring. 

Scrubbed  white  houses  and  sheds  sat  as  if  drop- 
ped occasionally  in  comfortable  folds  of  the  fields, 
^lost  of  the  houses,  like  our  own,  faced  the  sea, 
backs  turned  to  the  soil  we  had  worked  until  we 
had  to  turn  to  fishing.  Behind  these  houses  brush 
weeds  grew  green  in  the  late  spring  and  clogged 
the  land,  strewn  with  glacial  rock,  until  late  fall. 
When  the  spring  thaws  came,  green  weeds  shot  up 
again  among  the  brown,  and  the  tangled  brush 
thickened. 

"Know  what  I'll  do  tomorrow?"  Jack  asked. 

My  older  brother,  Jerry,  and  I,  side  by  side  at 
the  dining  room  table,  looked  up  from  our  food  to 
our  father.  Sarah,  our  younger  sister,  stopped 
chewing  across  from  us.  Mom,  we  called  her  that 
or  Bess,  meanwhile  looked  from  the  foot  of  the 
table  and  awaited  the  pronouncement. 

"Tomorrow,"  Jack  continued  after  a  swallow, 
'T'm  gonna  get  out  and  burn  those  fields!" 

Bess  broke  the  cup.  None  of  us  said  a  word  but 
scampered  for  rags  to  clean  the  table  and  mop  up 
the  coffee  spreading  over  wood  and  running  to  the 
floor.  Sitting  down  again  at  the  supper  table  we 
looked  at  the  fish.  We  had  it  often,  ever  since  we 
had  to  leave  the  old  fields,  too  rocky  for  farming. 
Jack  would  bring  fish  when  he  came  in  off  the 
water,  and  the  small  frame  house  would  smell  of 
it  during  the  weeks  before  he  went  back  out  to  sea. 
Then  we'd  drive  the  truck  into  Newton  and  bring 
meat  back  from  the  city. 

The  gravy  was  the  best  part.  That  was  one 
thing  you  didn't  get  with  fish,  the  brown  lamb 
gravy  on  potatoes,  warm  and  thick  in  the  mouth. 
Mom  ate  hardly  anything.  She  just  drank  coffee. 
While  Jack  was  out  fishing  she  had  no  appetite 
and  yet  never  seemed  thinner,  the  years  of  hard 
work  and  waiting  having  left  only  muscle  on  her 
bones.  But  her  face  grew  downward  lined  until  I 
would  sometimes  feel  tired  watching  her  weary 
expression.  We  had  meat  while  we  waited  for  Jack 
to  return  with  more  fish  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
markets  in  Newton.  He  had  just  returned  so  now 
we  had  fish.  This  waiting,  I  guess,  was  hard  on 
Bess. 


She  had  changed  the  sheets.  They  were  clean 
and  crisp  on  the  skin,  the  blankets  heavy  and 
warm.  Lying  in  bed,  later  in  the  evening,  I  listened 
to  the  splashing  out  beyond  the  bank,  the  insects, 
mostly  crickets  in  the  brush  behind  our  house,  and 
then  again  in  front  the  waves  beating  against 
rocks  grown  somewhat  used  to  it  all. 

The  next  morning  Jack  rose  before  us.  Dressing 
in  the  cold  bedroom  and  feeling  chilled  boards  on 
our  bare  feet,  we  looked  to  the  doorway  in  sur- 
prise. Jack  stood,  a  hand  on  each  of  the  white  side 
beams  of  the  opening  as  if  steadying  himself  for 
what  he  felt  he  must  finally  do.  Streaks  of  steel 
grey  ran  at  random  through  the  black  of  his  wire- 
like beard,  barely  distinguishable  from  his  flesh  in 
dim  light  of  early  morning.  Well  above  the  whisk- 
ers his  eyes  were  tired  and  silver  on  a  face  which, 
in  such  moments,  betrayed  him,  showed  the  strain 
of  his  weak  heart  which  had  been  bothering  him 
more  often  lately.  Perhaps,  we  were  vaguely  aware, 
this  was  the  reason  that  he  no  longer  seemed  the 
strong  man  he  used  to  be. 

Our  father  Jack  and  his  family  before  him  had 
been  farmers.  But  when  weeds  and  the  rocks  won 
out  he  grudgingly  had  to  turn  to  fishing.  What  we 
didn't  eat  or  freeze  we  took,  as  we'd  done  with  the 
small  crops,  to  the  markets  in  Newton.  For  these 
past  seven  years  the  sea  had  been  good  to  us. 

The  whole  family  would  clean  and  repair  the 
boat,  calking  or  replacing  weak  boards  while  Jack 
adjusted  the  plumbing.  When  the  nets  had  been 
placed  on  board  ship  he  would  start  the  engines 
and  churn  onto  the  choppy  waters.  We  stood  on 
the  rocks  and  waved  goodbye,  Bess  calling  for  him 
to  be  careful.  Smiling  and  confident,  our  father 
and  his  small  crew  called  back  until  out  of  hearing 
range,  waved  until  out  of  sight,  and  then  turned 
toward  a  timeless  sea. 

For  a  week  or  two  they  would  stay  on  the  water. 
When  the  freezing  compartments  were  full  of  fish 
so  that  the  ship's  belly  hung  low  the  boat  returned. 
Once  again  we  would  meet  it  out  on  the  banks  to 
welcome  the  men  home  and  help  bring  in  the  haul. 
Lately  Jerry,  older  and  larger  than  I  was,  had  been 
going  along  on  the  boat. 

Only  last  summer  he  and  Jack  had  returned  with 
their  biggest  catch.  It  took  us  two  hours  to  load 
the  freezers  and  fill  our  truck  for  the  morning  trip 
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into  Newton.    But   that   night,   after   supper,   we 
celebrated. 

Jack  was  still  a  big  man  though  not  as  large  as 
I  remembered  him  when  he  had  farmed.  His  hair 
was  no  longer  a  curly  black  nor  did  his  eyes  sparkle 
or  wink  so  brightly,  now  only  knowingly.  Still  he 
showed  the  physical  energy  with  which  he  had 
always  wrung  out  our  living.  Twisting  a  cork  from 
a  bottle  of  burgundy  he  poured  glasses  of  the  red 
wine  for  himself  and  for  Bess.  Sarah  and  Jerry  and 
I  drank  apple  juice  and  ate  our  cakes  while  Jack 
buzzed  through  the  well-lighted  room.  Kissing  Bess 
he  turned  and  rubbed  our  heads,  then  finally  set- 
tled his  rambling  frame  into  an  easy  chair. 

By  the  time  he'd  finished  the  burgundy  Jack 
seemed  sad,  an  almost  wistful  expression  on  his 
face.  Then  he  was  sitting,  more  slouched  in  his 
big  chair  and,  as  candles  burned  down,  in  shadows. 
He  no  longer  talked  of  fishing,  as  if  he  were  done 
with  that  now.  That  was  eight  months  ago,  and 
Jack's  expression  rarely  changed  from  that  night, 
his  heart  weakening  and  his  energy  now  nearly 
sapped. 

A  not  infrequent  shiver  now  started  from  cold 
planks  beneath  my  feet.  It  ran  like  electricity  up 
the  backs  of  my  legs  until  I  had  to  shake  it  off. 
My  sister  Sarah  and  I  could  never  see  how  Jack 
could  kiss  Mom  in  the  morning.  The  walls  were 
cold  even  now  in  early  spring,  and  the  March  day's 
first  fire  would  only  make  them  smell  musty.  Jerry, 
however,  told  us  that  we  were  both  still  a  little  too 
young. 

After  clearing  dark  phlegm  from  his  throat  Jack 
repeated  what  he'd  said  the  night  past  at  the  sup- 
per table. 

"Now  don't  you  kids  say  anything  to  your 
Mom,"  and  he  gave  us  a  knowing  wink.  "But  I'm 
gonna  get  out  there  and  burn  the  brush  off  those 
fields."  Then  almost  whispering,  "So  don't  make 
any  noise  to  wake  her  up.  Bess'd  have  a  fit  if  she 
believed  I'd  do  it.  But  maybe  we  can  grow  some- 
thing this  year." 

Looking  at  the  floor  he  thought  about  what  he'd 
said.  "A  fellow  gets  awfully  tired  of  pulling  in  fish 
nets  all  the  time.  Jerry,  you're  about  big  enough 
to  handle  it,"  he  told  my  brother,  "but  I'd  like 
just  one  more  try  at  that  soil.  I'll  burn  that  brush 
off,  and  maybe  after  we  clear  out  the  stones,  maybe 
the  earth  will  be  rested." 

Eyes  brightened  as  his  tired  face  became  ani- 
mated. Jack  was  going  out  the  back  door  and  into 
the  morning  when  he  finished  saying,  "This  year," 
and  now  he  was  smiling,  "we  might  grow  some 
potatoes." 

Jack  fumbled  with  a  box  of  matches  in  his  denim 
pocket  to  be  sure  they  were  still  there.  Picking  up 
dry  scraps  of  old  paper,  he  walked  swiftly  to  the 
edge  of  the  brush.  Once  again  he  would  perform 
the  long  abandoned  ritual  which  had,  years  ago 


when  the  children,  even  Jerry,  were  so  small,  pre- 
pared the  land  for  the  planting. 

In  very  early  spring  we  had  burned  the  fields 
so  that  we  could  plant  crops  to  grow  through  the 
summer  and  which  we  would  harvest  during  the 
fall.  Only  crops  never  grew,  only  rocks,  so  there 
was  no  harvest  in  the  fall  before  snow  would  some 
to  bury  our  fields  in  the  winter  and  would  not 
melt  until  the  very  early  spring  when  we  might 
once  again  burn  the  fields;  so  that  it  eventually 
seemed  that  we  did  this  only  because  we  liked  the 
smell  of  the  smoke. 

We  children  were  then  too  young  to  go  with 
him  through  the  over-turned  soil  to  smell  the  fresh 
newness  of  the  age  old  earth.  Crawling  on  all  fours 
over  dirt,  he  would  pick  up  stones,  drop  them  in 
bushel  baskets,  and  throw  them  over  the  sea  bank. 
But  each  time  he  returned  to  the  field  there  seemed 
to  be  as  many  of  them  as  before,  and  after  awhile 
the  stones  even  looked  alike.  And  maybe  they  were 
the  same. 

He'd  been  able  to  spend  more  time  with  Bess, 
too,  when  he  farmed.  Coming  home  in  the  evening. 
Jack  would  walk  with  long  proud  strides  down  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  We  kids  would  cling  to  his 
pants  legs  as  he  half  carried  us  indoors  to  the 
kitchen  where  Bess  waited.  She  was  brighter  then 
and  almost  pretty.  He  patted  her  and  kissed  her. 
"Now,  Jack."  she  would  tease,  "you  wash  up 
before  you  do  that." 

Then  she  would  laugh  and  kiss  him  back  and 
then  smile. 

Going  to  the  steel,  white  basin  he  would  wash 
the  work  of  the  day  from  his  hands  and  hairy 
forearms,  splash  the  cold,  soapy  water  on  his  face 
and  into  his  ears. 

That  was  always  in  the  springtime.  When  some, 
though  never  enough,  rocks  had  been  cleared  away, 
when  the  land  was  singed,  turned  over,  and  plant- 
ed, then  after  rain  small  green  shoots  began  to 
appear,  tender  green  points  rising  above  the  earth 
still  black  and  wet.  These  were  the  days  I  remem- 
bered Jack  as  having  been  most  happy.  Later,  as 
summer  wore  on,  the  hard  ground  and  stiff  weeds 
would  come  back,  resist,  and,  with  some  few  minor 
concessions,  defeat  him.  Then  although  we  still 
waited  to  greet  him,  he  would  be  quiet  coming 
down  the  back  hill. 

Jack  now  had  skirted  half  the  edge  of  our  brush 
land.  He  was  conscious  of  only  a  pleasant  peace 
in  his  mind  and  was  unaware  of  the  smile  carried 
on  his  lips,  wrinkling  little  lines  around  corners  of 
his  eyes.  His  right  hand  unknowingly  still  fumbled 
with  the  matchbox  in  his  pocket.  Dry  paper  tucked 
under  his  arm,  his  left  hand  ran  over  his  stomach 
and  chest  in  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  find  the 
source  of  the  slight  pain  of  which  his  memory 
clouded  mind  was  only  partially  aware.  He  was 
(  Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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pleased  to  feel  the  firmness  of  the  muscles  of  his 
stomach. 

The  smell  sifting  into  his  damp  nostrils  from  the 
fields  was  a  dead  one,  not  as  bad  as  fish  but  not 
as  good  as  the  vegetables  that  might  still  be  gotten 
out  of  the  earth.  Sitting  down  to  ease  the  pain 
flickering  in  his  chest  from  too  much  walking,  he 
still  smiled,  remembering  only  the  few  small  crops 
of  beans  or  potatoes  that  had  sometimes  survived 
the  rockbedded  soil  and  the  choking  brush  weeds. 

The  fire  bristled,  hot  flames  bursting  and  cutting 
upward  in  yellow  shoots  through  the  darkening 
air!  Yellow  and  red  tangled  over  the  growing 
black.  And  breeding  sweat,  the  heat  came  on, 
bursting  I 

That  was  the  way  we  found  him,  late  in  the 
evening,  lying  down  with  matches  in  his  pocket. 
Dry  paper  was  under  his  head  where  he'd  put  it, 
his  left  hand  in  a  tight  grip  on  his  chest,  and  face 
smiling  over  the  thought  of  great  flames  roaring, 
red  and  yellow,  over  the  fields,  cleansing  them  of 
the  tangled  weeds.  Later  I  sometimes  wondered, 
had  he  burned  them,  what  he  would  have  done 
about  the  rocks.  Jerry  and  I  carried  him,  and  he 
was  heavy,  past  the  brush  where  the  crickets  were 
chirping  and  on  up  to  the  house. 

II. 

Grey  daylight  through  the  front  windows  fell 
silently,  running  lightly  over  the  parlor  floor.  This 
same  dim  brightness  lay  on  the  small-patterned 
upholstery  over  two  worn  chairs  and  our  faded 
couch.  With  the  light,  a  visible  dust  settled  on 
varnished  end  tables  in  the  brown  and  purple  room 
and  on  the  clean,  white  sheet  over  Jack.  Two 
black-suited  men  broke  into  the  parlor  and  knifed 
through  the  room.  They  stirred  for  several  minutes 
and  then  carried  my  father  past  me,  in  the  door- 
way, and  out  in  back  of  our  house. 

Jack  was  lying  down  flat  on  his  back.  Above 
and  behind  his  head  was  hanging  a  black  curtain 
which  was  drawn  up  and  parted  in  the  center. 
Down  from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  hung  a  black 
cord  with  its  tassle  dangling  over  Jack's  head. 

Outside  of  the  car,  over  the  back  lawn  between 
the  house  and  the  brush,  rushed  a  still  cool  wind 
through  which  there  darted  sparrows  and  a  mock- 
ing bird  of  the  early  spring. 

The  face  was  no  longer  moist  enough  to  look 
like  plaster,  nor  had  it  any  color  other  than  enough 
to  look  only  like  yesterday's  newspapers,  black 
and  white,  wrinkled,  deflated  and  discarded,  as  we 
had  seen  them  in  dim  corners  of  the  city's  wind- 
blown streets. 

A  large,  shiny  car  began  to  move  down  the  un- 
paved  road  toward  town.  The  tassle  hanging  from 
curtains  in  the  back  window  of  the  hearse  wavered 
in  the  air  above  our  father's  face  as  early  flies  had 
done  in  the  parlor  that  morning;  the  tassle  swung 


over  Jack's  thin  lips  that  still  smiled,  as  if  it  were 
tickling  his  nose. 

Within  an  hour  Sarah  and  I  climbed  into  the 
open  back  of  our  truck.  With  Jerry  driving  and 
Bess  alongside  him  in  the  cab,  we  headed  over  the 
long,  brown  road  to  Newton,  the  hearse  having 
left  well  before  us. 

Often  before,  when  this  was  farm  country,  I  had 
ridden  along  in  the  back  of  our  truck,  Jerry  riding 
in  the  cab  with  Jack  because  he'd  have  to  take 
Jack's  place  when  he  was  gone.  Once  each  week  we 
took  what  little  food  we  could  grow  from  the  fresh, 
clean  coast  country  across  this  thin  road  into  mar- 
kets in  the  cindered  city.  We  did  and  still  would 
ride  in  with  our  heads  high,  Jerry  rubbing  his  chin 
to  feel  for  whiskers,  and  whether  we  farmed  or 
fished  could  make  no  difference,  so  long  as  we  took 
our  living  from  the  bad  soil  or  good  sea  and  not  out 
of  other  people  as  did  men  in  office  rooms  behind 
their  soot-covered  window  sills. 

We  followed  the  jostling  road  out  of  fields  and 
down  to  the  edge  of  sprawling  Newton  where 
waited  many  old,  grey  houses,  their  boards  speck- 
led with  chips  of  fading  paint.  The  city,  from  these 
limits  inward,  rose  and  clung  like  a  dust-covered 
fungus  on  this  plain  of  cement-paved  soil.  Once 
again  I  found  it  as  a  dirty  field  whereon  too  many 
people  had  lived  for  too  long  without  taking  a  bath. 

Turning  left  on  Erwin  Street  we  drove  directly 
to  the  cemetery  several  blocks  within  the  hmits 
of  the  honking  town.  It  was  the  kind  of  day  Jack 
would  have  liked.  The  rain  was  good  for  the  soil. 

In  mid-afternoon  it  was  now  raining  harder  and 
in  bigger  drops.  Thunder  claps  broke  and  did  not 
sound  like  sporadic  applause  for  the  effort.  Some- 
times big  drops  fell  where  the  little  drops  had 
fallen  first  and  beat  the  little  drops  into  the  ground, 
even  as  late-arriving  townspeople  with  new,  crink- 
ly bill  money  had  pushed  earlier  settlers  out  to  the 
rocky  sea  banks  to  starve  before  bringing  them 
back  into  town,  to  drive  them  into  the  ground,  to 
bury  them. 

"With  the  people  in  the  city,"  Jack  had  told  me, 
"that's  the  kind  of  thing  you've  got  to  watch." 

The  preacher  finished  praying.  What  made  me 
feel  especially  bad  was  the  clopl  clopl  as  shoveled 
lumps  of  dirt  hit  the  top  of  the  good  wood,  and  I 
realized  Jack  would  not  move  again.  The  clopl 
clopl  then  seemed  falling  in  my  stomach  and  near- 
ly made  me  sick.  Soon  the  dirt  lumps  were  falling 
on  more  earth  with  a  muffled  thud.  Then  the  back 
of  a  spade  smoothed  the  top  and  pressed  down  sod. 

Sarah  brought  the  flowers  from  the  back  of  the 
truck.  She  laid  them  on  fresh  damp  soil  where  they 
looked  so  pretty.  I  could  never  smell  them  because 
my  sinuses  were  full.  But  something  in  the  air  back 
home,  possibly  salt,  cut  through  them  so  that  I 
could  usually  smell  the  sea  breeze  whenever  we 
( Continued  on  page  23 ) 
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^Afima    Ljrani 


do  lAou   tkmk  Ike  nlakt  l6   wkat  it  6eewiS  ; 


I  heard  a  voice  call  to  me  in  the  night 
Deep  in  my  ears,  and  far,  I  felt  your  voice 
Tremble  to  me — to  someone — and  I  slipped 
Up  to  the  voice,  and  waited  .  .  .  nothing  more. 
And  listened  .  .  .  but  you  did  not  call  again. 

A  moment — did  you  struggle  past  your  sleep? 
"Are  you  awake?"  I  brushed  the  silence  back 
But  it  flowed  front  again  and  you  were  still 
And  slept,  as  you  had  slept,  as  you  would  sleep. 
But  were  you  never  crying  in  your  sleep? 

Do  you  think  the  night  only  what  it  seems? 
The  shadows  come  at  me  with  gentle  hands 
To  smother  me  back  where  my  eyes  are  open. 

What  walks  this  room?  It  draws  against  my  skin 
Cold,  heavy,  waiting — moving  to  the  dark; 
It  touches  you  ( you  cried  out  in  your  sleep  ) 
You  feel  it  ( for  you  cried  it  in  your  sleep ) 
And  yet  we  neither  know,  and  when  at  last 
We  pull  ourselves  to  waking,  neither  speak 

But  move  apart  in  our  own  silences 

And  fear  to  break  the  shadows  back  again. 
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Miss  Agatha  ^Nlabry 

( Has  black  freckles 

on  her  forehead 

and  her  hair 

is  feather  down. 

She  plants  tulips 

in  the  bathtub 

and  keeps  her  money 

in  her  bed.) 
We  mustered  courage 
for  a  visit 
but  found  that 
she  was 
dead. 

The  tulips  were  in  flower  pots 
and  each  one  hung  its  head. 
We  watered  them, 
fed  the  cat, 

and  closed  the  flour  bin. 
W^e  kissed  her  forehead, 
combed  her  hair, 
and  called 
the  neighbors  in. 

The  park 

used  to  be  a  grand 

estate. 

The  man  who  owned  it 

kept  six  fawns  as  pets 

and  under  every 

marble  statue 

at  each  and  every  gate, 

he  buried  them 

with 

tenderness. 

( They  say 

he  .shot  himself. ) 


Nancy 


They  made  the 

house 

into  a  library, 

the  patio 

into  a  pool, 

the  lodge 

a  hut  for  scouts, 

and  built  a  school 

across  the  street. 

They  lined  the  walks 

with  Ginkgos 

and  gas  lights 

(incase  it's  dark.) 
His  name  was 
Ronald  Birkin, 
but  they  call  it 
Wilder  Park. 

There  are  twenty  one 

kids 

all  on  one  block. 

They  get  out  at  nine 

in  the  morning 

and  play  till  eight  o'clock. 

Thev  went  trick-or-treating 
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The  Naodle  Man 

( Xagoya,  Japan,  1956) 


Kimmel 


three  nights  early, 

and  marched 

in  the 

St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade. 

They  fight 

about  backyards, 

the  little  ones 

against 

the  big  ones 

and  the  girls 

against 

the  boys. 

They  fought  in  snow  forts 

last  winter 

and  in  the  fall 

chased  each  other 

through  the  halls  of  houses 

made  of  raked 

Catalpa  leaves. 

They  don't  like  each  other, 

but  there  are  twenty  one 

kids 

all  on  one  block 

today. 


Tra  trum  traah! 
I  hear  his  horn 
scream  at  the  night: 
Tra  trum  traah! 

My  heart  is  frightened. 
Day  will  never  come. 
Life  is  done. 
Tra  trum. 

Selling  noodles  now 

halfway  between  the  day  and  dawn, 

he  thinks  of  life 

as  going  on. 

My  heart  is  frightened. 
Day  will  never  come. 
Life  is  done. 
Tra  trum. 

Sleeping  city, 

can't  you  hear  his  mournful  cry 

among  your  walls? 

His  trumpet  blaring 

calls  and  calls 

among  your  walls. 

Oh,  sleep,  sleep 
that  cannot  keep 
beyond  the  day, 
beyond  the  dawn. 
I  hear  that  call. 
He  thinks  of  life 
as  going  on. 

My  heart  is  frightened. 
Day  will  never  come. 
Life  is  done. 
Tra  trum  traah! 
Tra  trum. 
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The  stems  of  the  tobacco  plants  were  white  and 
brittle,  the  leaves  green.  I  dropped  them  in  the  row 
for  Tom  to  set.  He  was  coming  out  the  row  behind 
me,  working  fast.  The  sun  was  drying  the  top  of 
the  ground,  but  it  was  still  wet  under  the  crust. 
Big  Ellis  and  Buck  Easterly  were  working  in  the 
row  next  to  ours.  When  I  looked  up  I  could  see 
Grandpaw  down  at  the  end  of  the  field,  covering 
the  leftover  plants  with  gunny  sacks  to  keep  them 
fresh  until  we  would  start  again  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. 

"Come  on.  Xathan,"  Tom  said. 

"That  Tom's  got  Saturday  night  on  his  mind," 
Buck  Easterly  said. 

Big  Ellis  grinned  back  at  him  and  said,  "Yeah, 
he  works  his  tail  off  all  week  just  so  he  can  quit 
early  on  Saturday." 

"And  then  he'll  be  too  wore  out  to  do  anything 
about  it  when  he  gets  to  town." 

He  didn't  say  anything.  Just  took  them  down 
the  row  faster  than  they  liked  it — jobbing  the  peg 
in  the  ground,  then  setting  the  plant  and  packing 
the  dirt  without  breaking  his  stride.  He  didn't 
straighten  up  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other. 
Walked  in  a  crouch,  his  arm  muscles  snapping  as 
he  jobbed  the  peg,  leaving  the  green  plants  behind 
him,  straight  and  regular  in  the  row. 

"Come  on.  Xathan." 

He  said  it  quiet,  without  stopping.  And  I  drop- 
ped the  plants  faster.  I  could  hear  him  coming  on 
behind  me:  step,  job — step,  job. 

"Listen  to  him  now."  Buck  Easterly  said.  "Hol- 
lering for  more." 

"Talking,  ain't  he?"  Big  Ellis  said. 

"Ahhh  Lord.  He  just  can't  keep  it  off  of  his 
mind."  Buck  looked  at  me  and  winked.  "Won't  be 
long  before  old  Nathan  here'll  be  after  the  girls, 
too."  I  didn't  wink  back. 

Then  they  shut  up  and  worked  on  out  to  the  end 
of  the  row,  ashamed  to  talk  much  where  Grandpaw 
could  hear  them.  When  we  finished  the  row  Grand- 
paw said  we'd  call  it  a  day.  He  told  Buck  and  Big 
Ellis  to  figure  up  their  time  so  he  could  pay  them 
when  we  got  to  the  house. 

He  walked  across  the  end  of  the  field,  counting 
the  rows  we'd  set.  Tom  and  I  hitched  the  mules  to 
the  sled  and  threw  on  the  empty  baskets  we'd 
carried  the  plants  in.  Buck  and  Big  Ellis  and 
Grandpaw  got  on  the  sled,  and  we  started  for  the 
house.  Tom  whipped  the  mules  into  a  trot  and 


y 


turned  them  down  the  ridge.  There  was  a  dry 
streak  down  the  back  of  his  shirt  where  the  muscles 
held  it  off  his  backbone. 

Big  Ellis  stood  up.  with  his  knees  bent  against 
the  jerk  of  the  sled,  and  rolled  a  cigarette  out  of  a 
sack  of  Bull  Durham.  He  lit  the  cigarette  and  sang 

Down  along  the  woodland. 

Through  the  hills  and  by  the  shore 
with  the  cigarette  smoking  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  Then  he  sat  down  again  and  drummed  the 
tune  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  baskets. 

"Another  day,  another  dollar,"  he  said. 

We  carried  the  milk  to  the  house  and  set  it  on 
the  back  porch  for  Grandmaw  to  strain.  She  came 
out  with  the  milk  pans  and  strainer  and  lined  the 
pans  up  along  the  bench  by  the  wall. 

"Is  there  some  water  hot?"  Tom  said. 

"The  tea  kettle's  full,"  she  said.  She  set  the 
strainer  in  the  first  pan  and  picked  up  one  of  the 
milk  buckets. 

I  heard  Tom  take  the  kettle  off  the  stove  and 
start  up  the  stairs  to  our  room. 

"Where's  he  going?"  Grandmaw  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said. 

"He's  got  a  girl,  I  reckon." 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  either.  But  he's  getting  old 
enough."  She  shook  her  head.  "Lord,  it  don't  seem 
any  time  at  all  since  he  was  a  baby." 

I  watched  her  strain  the  milk,  and  then  went  out 
and  sat  down  in  the  front  yard.  In  a  little  while 
Tom  came  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  whis- 
tling. He  had  on  clean  clothes,  and  his  hair  was 
parted  and  combed  back  on  the  sides.  It  was  shiny 
black  from  the  oil  he'd  put  on  it. 

"Where  you  going?"  I  asked  him. 

"To  town.  You  got  any  objections?" 

"What're  you  going  to  do  at  town?" 

He  grinned  at  me,  feeling  the  part  in  his  hair 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Wendell 

Berry 


We  watched  the  sky  whiten  and  the  stars  go  out 
waiting  for  it  to  get  light  enough  to  see  in  the 
woods.  A  bird  was  singing  in  the  top  of  a  tree  up 
the  ridge  behind  us.  Now  and  then  we  could  hear 
one  of  Shoat  Loyd's  roosters  crow  down  under  the 
fog  in  the  river  bottom.  Then  Shoat  came  out  of 
the  house  and  called  his  milk  cows.  The  air  felt 
like  there  might  be  a  frost  in  another  night  or  two, 
and  I  was  a  little  chilly  from  sitting  in  one  place  so 
long.  I  had  not  worn  a  coat  because  it  would  get 
hot  as  soon  as  the  sun  came  up. 

Uncle  Burley  looked  down  the  bluff  into  the 
woods,  rubbing  his  thumb  over  a  scratch  on  his 
rifle  stock.  The  cold  smell  of  dried  blood  and  gun 
oil  came  from  the  game  sack  hanging  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Yeah,  I  reckon  Shoat's  getting  help  from  some- 
body," he  said.  "If  a  man's  too  old  to  take  care  of 
his  woman  his  own  self,  he's  going  to  get  helped. 
You  can  bet  on  that." 

"Who  is  it?"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know."  He  lit  a  cigarette  and  leaned 
back  on  his  elbows.  "Whoever  he  is,  he's  not  talk- 
ing about  it.  You  can  bet  on  that,  too.  Shoat  killed 
a  man  once,  over  in  Bond  County. 

"She's  a  fine  looking  woman,"  I  said. 

"You're  damn  right,  she's  a  fine  looking  woman," 
Uncle  Burley  said. 

Once  Mandy  Loyd  brought  me  a  drink  of  water 
in  the  hayfield  when  we  were  working  down  at 
Shoat's  place.  The  bucket  was  too  heavy  for  her, 
and  she  was  sweating  through  her  dress.  I  could 
tell  the  dress  was  all  she  had  on.  The  wind  blew 
her  hair  across  her  face. 

It  began  to  get  red  in  the  east,  and  there  was  a 
little  wind  rising.  I  listened  to  it  stirring  through 
the  woods.  The  fog  trailed  up  the  draws  in  the 
bluff  across  the  river. 

Uncle  Burley  stood  up  and  started  loading  his 
rifle.  "Which  way  you  going.  Nathan?" 

"Around  the  point,"  I  said.  "I  might  go  down 
in  the  bottom  when  the  fog  goes  off." 


He  nodded  and  put  the  cartridge  box  back  in 
his  pocket.  "Well,  be  careful,  boy." 

I  watched  him  go  on  down  the  hill  and  out  of 
sight  in  the  woods.  I  thought  about  him  slipping 
along  through  the  trees  without  making  a  sound. 
Everything  he  did  would  be  perfect  until  he  came 
out  of  the  woods  again.  No  squirrel  would  hear 
him  coming,  and  he  would  be  sure  of  himself  on 
every  shot  he  made. 

Then  I  got  up  and  took  the  opposite  way 
through  the  woods,  following  the  bluff  up  river 
toward  the  point.  It  was  still  too  dark  in  the  woods 
to  use  the  rifle  sights.  I  stayed  up  on  the  rim  of 
the  bluff  where  the  sun  would  hit  first.  The 
squirrels  would  be  there  as  soon  as  the  sun  was. 
A  tow  boat  whistled  a  mile  down  the  river,  push- 
ing a  string  of  barges  upstream.  His  paddle  wheel 
drummed  toward  me  under  the  fog.  I  knew  there 
was  really  more  than  a  mile  between  us.  because 
the  way  he  would  go  was  the  river  and  the  way  I 
would  go  was  the  hill.  I  sat  down  against  a  white 
oak  tree  and  listened  to  his  engines  strain  to  get 
up  the  current.  I  knew  he  was  there  and  the  way 
he  would  go,  but  he  didn't  know  that  I  was  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  After  a  while  the  sound  of  his 
engines  was  only  a  low  hum  going  on  up  the  river, 
that  could  have  been  bees  or  the  wind  just  as  well 
as  a  boat.  And  I  felt  lonely,  like  he  had  left  me  in 
the  whole  world  by  myself.  The  oak  tree  was  rough 
against  my  back.  A  big  black  and  yellow  spider 
had  spun  her  web  between  two  grape  vines  down 
the  bluff  from  me.  The  thread  circled  in  to  where 
she  sat,  waiting  to  catch  a  fly.  The  web  swayed 
in  and  out  when  the  wind  blew.  The  bluff  went 
down  steep  from  one  rock  ledge  to  the  next  one 
below.  In  places  the  ledges  were  bucked  and  broken 
where  the  tree  roots  reached  back  into  the  hill. 
And  then  it  was  like  the  tree  and  the  spider  and 
the  hill  were  the  way  I  had  known  them  forever. 
I  had  been  alone  in  that  place  forever,  with  the 
boat's  engines  out  of  hearing  up  the  river.  And  the 
sun  had  passed  over  me  there  on  all  the  days  that 
had  ever  been. 

The  sun  came  up,  throwing  long  light  beams 
down  into  the  shade  of  the  woods.  The  fog  over 
the  bottom  was  as  white  as  snow  with  the  sun  on 
it.  It  filled  up  the  valley  to  where  the  trees  began 
on  the  hill  across  the  river.  I  wondered  if  I  would 
stay  there  and  see  all  the  days  that  there  would  be 
again  forever. 

(  Contimicd  on  page  21 ) 
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The  Marsh  Land 


Baker  Hall 


The  marsh  land  lies  below  us 
loom-stretching  the  sun's  rays 
in  image  of  a  day  woven  with 
the  thread  of  twenty  years  while 
the  bite  of  night  rides  over  the  ridge, 
rides  roughshod  driving  the  day  away. 

She  and  her  voice  had  run  brown 
the  path  before  me  and  when  she 
stopped  I  touched  the  bangs  cut 
short  on  her  forehead  and  we  watched 
the  ducks  dip  down  on  our  day, 
swoop  down  out  of  north  skies. 

Twenty  years  was  not  too  long 
at  the  loom,  her  eyes  say.  no 
wild  grass  will  grow  on  the  memory 
of  this  day.  We  do  not  speak 
out  as  the  ducks  rise  to  south 
skies  from  the  marsh  land  below  us. 


Poem 


That  day,  we  will  both  remember  it, 

when  we  stopped  long  enough, 

each  in  his  isolate  desire,  to  walk  the  path 

stretched  toward  us  on  the  water  by  the  setting 

sun; 
but  held  back  by  the  string  of  passing  cars 
I  caught  sight  of  a  closure  of  black  beach 
almost  hidden  beneath  the  drop: 
and  how  we  went  down,  holding 
to  each  other  as  we  slid,  grasping 
the  weeds  and  dirt  and  rocks  breaking 
and  rolling  before  us  down  sliding 
down  we  held  and  then 
dropped  into  a  cove  of  stillness, 
into  our  first  consciousness  of  the  highway's  hum. 
And  how  we  watched,  hidden  there 
by  the  chance  we  took,  watched  others 
come  to  the  highway  rail,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  path  we'd  made, 
or,  as  you  said,  unaware  of  paths, 
they  turned  back. 

We  waited  there,  dropped  by  a  path 
into  a  stillness  we  had  almost  turned  our  backs  on, 
in  the  last  light  brought  in  from  the  west 
on  the  litany  of  the  waves,  waiting 
for  a  night's  blackness  equal  to  the  black  beach. 
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The  Angel  Claire 

Mary  Lee  Gray 


Mama  was  in  the  kitchen  so  Sister  Tilda  went 
in  too.  She  cHmbed  into  a  chair  by  the  center  table, 
and  resting  her  head  against  her  arms,  watched 
her  mama  work  over  the  sink.  In  the  almost- 
darkness  of  the  room  her  mama  was  a  shadow 
against  the  windows,  moving  slowly,  methodically 
like  a  puppet  without  sound  except  for  the  quiet 
ripplings  of  her  dress.  Turning  her  head  slightly, 
her  mama  smiled  at  her,  a  quick  nervous  smile. 

"Good  day  at  school,  Sister?" 

Tilda  nodded  at  her  mama's  back.  The  room  was 
warm,  a  suffocating  warmth  that  made  Tilda  feel 
uncomfortable,  uneasy.  She  wanted  to  run  from 
it;  to  run  and  hide  herself  again.  She  closed  her 
eyes. 

"Took  you  a  long  time  gettin'  on  home.  You 
go  somewhere  on  the  way?" 

"I  walked  .  .  ." 

"You  shoulda  rode  the  bus.  That's  too  far  to  be 
walkin'." 

"I  just  wanted  to  walk." 

Her  mother  came  to  the  table  and  sat  down 
opposite  Sister  Tilda.  She  seemed  very  tired. 

"You  didn't  see  nobody  on  the  way?" 

Sister  Tilda  shook  her  head.  And  sliding  from 
her  chair,  she  left  and  went  into  the  next  room, 
which  was  small,  square  and  yellow.  In  one  corner 
clothes  were  piled  waiting  for  washing  day;  and 
the  table  was  spotted  with  dishes.  Behind  the  table 
a  child  lay  on  a  bed  made  from  a  discarded  sofa 
and  pushed  back  into  the  darkness,  far  back,  as  if 
her  mama  wished  that  someday  she  might  be  for- 
gotten. Her  mama  called  the  child  Angel  Claire. 
Her  father  called  her  nothing,  but  came  into  the 
corner  occasionally,  looked  at  her,  maybe  smiled 
and  murmured  a  prayer  over  her.  then  went  away. 
Angel  Claire  was  lying  on  her  back,  stretched  out 
straight  and  still,  looking  at  the  bare  ceiling  boards 
without  really  seeing  them,  smiling  gently  into  a 
vacant  little  world  that  belonged  only  to  herself. 

"Angel?"  Tilda  said,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
sofa-bed.  The  Angel  moved  her  head  and  looked 
at  Tilda.  "Hello.  Angel." 

Leaning  over.  Sister  Tilda  whispered  a  secret  to 
Angel  Claire.  It  was  a  good  secret.  But  Angel  grab- 
bed her  worn  cloth  dog  and  clutching  it  tightly 
against  her  face,  stared  over  it  at  Sister  Tilda  with 
wide  frightened  eyes  that  did  not  understand.  For 
an  instant  Tilda  hated  her,  all  of  her,  but  especially 
her  eyes  which  followed  Tilda  everywhere. 

"Sister,  you  home?"  Her  daddy  called  from  the 
living  room,  but  she  pretended  that  she  did  not 
hear  him.  Seeming  not  to  notice  her  silence,  he 


turned  on  his  radio,  loud,  so  that  the  sound  seemed 
to  bear  against  the  walls,  and  leave  the  rooms  void 
of  everything  except  the  sound. 

Sister  Tilda  sat  and  watched  Angel  Claire  until 
the  Angel  fell  asleep,  into  a  calm,  far-away  kinfl 
of  sleep  that  Tilda  could  not  understand.  At  night 
when  Angel  cried,  Tilda  came  and  lay  beside  her. 
stroking  her  face  and  arms  until  she  slept  again 
without  whimpering.  Resting  against  the  bed,  she 
rubbed  the  Angel's  face,  the  innocent  white  face 
that  had  no  feeling.  Then  she  pinched  the  skin, 
gently  at  first,  then  harder,  until  it  was  a  puffy 
crimson.  Opening  her  eyes  wide  in  terror.  Angel 
Claire  began  to  sob  softly,  almost  inaudibly;  her 
body  trembled  and  she  flung  her  arms  around,  hit- 
ting at  the  bed  and  the  wall  and  at  herself.  Sister 
Tilda  watched,  fascinated.  Cautiously  she  backed 
away  from  the  bed. 

"You  hit  her."  Mama  rushed  to  Angel  Claire  and 
holding  her  head,  rocked  her  back  and  forth  as  if 
she  were  an  infant.  Tilda  shook  her  head;  she  had 
not  hit  the  Angel. 

"Don't  you  lie.  Don't  you  lie." 

Turning  away,  Tilda  ran  toward  the  door. 

"Sister,  don't  leave.  Wait.  Come  back."  Tilda 
heard  footsteps  hurrying  after  her,  but  she  slam- 
med the  door,  kicking  it  with  her  foot  and  ran 
across  the  road  and  hid  behind  the  oak. 

Behind  the  oak  there  grew  a  tumbling  hedge  of 
bushes,  smelly,  friendly  bushes,  and  beneath  them 
the  earth  was  moist  and  cool  and  soft.  On  her 
hands  and  knees.  Sister  Tilda  crawled  under  the 
branches  and  lay  on  the  ground,  burying  her  face 
into  the  coolness.  She  could  hear  her  daddy's  radio 
and  voices  from  the  other  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  oak.  Looking  through  the  leaves,  she  saw 
her  mama  standing  in  the  doorway,  waiting  as  al- 
ways, and  Sister  Tilda  rolled  over  and  shut  her 
eyes  tightly  so  she  could  not  see.  She  wondered  if 
Angel  Claire  was  still  crying;  she  could  not  hear 
the  Angel's  quiet  sobs  under  the  bushes  and  she 
felt  glad.  Angel  Claire  was  older  than  Tilda,  al- 
though she  was  still  a  child;  her  hair,  like  Tilda's, 
was  red,  a  deep,  shiny  red.  but  Mama  had  taken 
the  scissors  one  day  and  cut  it  short.  Tilda's  hair 
hung  in  one  thick  braid  which  she  could  feel  throb- 
bing against  her  back  when  she  ran  or  jumped. 
When  Tilda  was  old,  older,  she  would  cut  her  hair 
so  it  would  be  short  and  fine,  and  she  would  wear 
a  white  dress.  Opening  her  eyes  sleepily,  knowing 
she  was  safe,  she  looked  up  through  the  branches. 

Above  her.  stretched  tauntly  between  the 
(  Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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branches,  she  saw  a  spider's  web;  a  web  that  was 
like  a  lace  pie,  half-finished,  then  abandoned.  Sit- 
ting up,  she  looked  more  closely,  searching  for  the 
spider.  But  the  spider  was  gone. 

Reaching  out  her  hand  toward  the  web,  she 
touched  it.  quickly,  timidly;  and  it  felt  soft,  a 
sensation  of  sweetness,  yet  sticky,  teasing  her  finger 
tips.  As  she  pulled  her  fingers  back,  a  strand  caught 
to  them,  and  stretched  tightly  away  from  the  web, 
snapped.  Startled,  Sister  Tilda  drew  back  against 
the  ground  and  stared  at  what  she  had  done.  Then 
she  saw  the  spider,  which  was  round  and  thick,  a 
juicy,  black-cherry  spider,  walk  across  a  leaf  and 
settle  contentedly  into  the  web.  Closing  her  eyes 
again,  feeling  afraid,  she  watched  the  spider  whirl 
around  in  the  sticky  whiteness.  Gradually  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a  noise,  the  whirring-sound  of  a 
car  speeding  along  the  dirt  road.  The  sound  became 
louder,  nearer,  and  she  turned  so  she  could  look 
between  the  leaves  toward  her  house  and  the  road. 
The  car  went  past  the  oak.  blowing  a  smoky  puff 
of  dust  around  Sister  Tilda  and  turned  abruptedly 
into  the  side  path  that  would  pass  Sister  Tilda's 
house.  Crawling  from  the  bushes  she  walked  slowly 
toward  it.  The  car  bounced  into  a  rut,  and  out; 
bounced  into  another,  a  deeper  one,  and  stuck, 
sinking  deeply  to  the  hub  caps.  The  wheels  spun 
briefly,  then  stopped  also.  A  man.  the  bright  blue- 
suited  man,  hopped  out,  and  rubbing  his  chin, 
walked  around  the  car. 

Walking  on  tiptoe  between  the  grass  so  the 
strange  man  would  not  hear  her,  Sister  Tilda  came 
closer  to  him.  And  he  turned,  suddenly,  nervously, 
yet  not  surprised  as  if  he  had  known  all  along  that 
she  was  there.  His  tie.  which  hung  loosely  at  his 
neck,  almost  untied,  was  as  vivid  a  blue  as  his  suit; 
and  his  hair  was  as  red  as  her  own.  Watching  her 
intently,  curiously,  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  leaning  back  against  his  car,  smiled  at  her. 

"You  live  in  that  house  there?"  His  voice  was 
deep  and  angry,  betraying  his  smile.  She  nodded 
slowly,  and  began  to  move  backward,  still  on  tip- 
toe, away  from  him. 

"Don't  run.  Com'ere."  She  stopped.  "Find  me  a 
board.  I  need  one.  a  good  thick  one.  So  it  won't 
break." 

Taking  off  his  coat,  he  leaned  over  the  car,  look- 
ed under  it  at  the  tires,  punched  at  them  with  his 
foot  and  then  began  to  rock  the  car  back  and  forth, 
ineffectually,  as  if  it  were  a  cradle.  Watching  him. 
Sister  Tilda  felt  suddenly  frightened,  of  the  blue, 
of  the  fumbling  man;  and  she  began  to  run  blindly, 
running  away.  She  fell,  and  lay  on  the  ground  not 
wanting  to  move. 

"Hey  there."  She  heard  the  voice  above  her  but 
could  see  only  the  bristling  clean  blue.  "You  didn't 
break  no  bones,  did  you?" 

She  sat  up,  confused,  not  feeling  hurt. 

"You  shouldna  run  like  that."  He  continued. 


laughing,  so  that  crinkle  lines  showed  around  his 
eyes.  "I  don't  bite.  Honest.  You're  not  scared,  are 
you?  Don't  look  so  scared  now.  Com'on." 

He  lifted  her  to  her  feet,  and  guided  her  by  the 
shoulder  back  toward  his  car.  A  tingling  hurt  was 
beginning  to  crawl  across  her  side  and  her  arm. 
She  rubbed  it. 

"Hey,  wait  here.  You're  not  gonna  run  again, 
are  you?"  Leaning  into  his  car  he  rummaged 
through  packages  on  the  seat  and  found,  finally,  a 
small  paper  sack.  He  held  it  out  towards  Sister 
Tilda. 

"That  for  me?" 

"Sure." 

She  reached  for  it  and  he  lifted  it  quickly  out 
of  her  reach.  "Not  so  fast  there.  Guess  what's  in  it." 

Hesitating,  not  wanting  to  guess,  she  asked  slow- 
ly, "Candy?" 

"Nope.  Try  again." 

"No.  I  won't  guess." 

"O.K.  O.K.  Here."  He  handed  the  sack  to  her 
and  she  accepted  it  gravely.  "They're  plums.  Say, 
is  your  pa  home?" 

She  nodded. 

"What's  his  name?" 

"James  Abner  Jones."  He  repeated  the  name 
slowly  and  came  closer  to  her. 

"He  got  a  job  now?" 

"Daddy  give  his  life  to  the  Lord."  She  answered. 
"He  don't  work  no  more." 

"That  so?"  He  rested  back  against  the  car  and 
smiled  at  her. 

"Can  Angel  have  a  sack  of  plums,  too?" 

"Angel?"  he  said,  seeming  for  a  moment  startled. 
"Oh  sure  .  .  .  there's  plenty  enough  in  there  for 
both  of  you." 

He  looked  past  her.  toward  her  house,  and  his 
eyes  squinted  together  and  disappeared  into  his 
face  so  she  could  not  tell  what  he  was  thinking. 

"George  .  .  .  Cousin  George  .  .  ."  Sister  Tilda 
heard  her  mama's  voice,  soft  and  strange,  as  if  she 
were  speaking  from  a  long  distance  away  yet  she 
was  only  on  the  porch. 

"Sure."  The  strange  man  said.  "Cousin  George." 

"What  are  you  doin'  round  here?"  She  spoke 
quietly. 

,  "Was  just  passin'  through  here  and  I  heard 
you'd  moved  down  here  .  .  ."  He  didn't  finish. 
Standing  silently,  he  looked  first  at  Tilda  then  at 
her  mama.  He  shrugged  a  shoulder  toward  Tilda. 
"This  one's  Tilda?" 

"Yes."  Her  mama's  voice  was  still  soft,  almost 
a  whisper,  yet  it  was  harsh,  unpleasant.  She  was 
standing  away  from  them,  near  the  house,  stooped 
over  a  little,  her  arms  folded  tightly  across  her 
waist.  Her  eyes  seemed  tired,  as  if  she  had  not  slept 
enough,  just  as  her  mouth  seemed  not  to  have 
laughed  enough;  it  had  forgotten  how  to  laugh. 
( Continued  on  page  23) 
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Through  the  rented  house  the  woman  swept, 
Swept  rented  floors  and  looked  for  dust  of  him. 
While  someone  else's  rats  scratched  in  rented  walls, 
Cried  dusty  screams  of  belly-empty  fear. 
The  woman-child  lay  down  by  them,  turning 
From  the  sound  she  understood  to  a  fear  within 
The  walls.  In  nothing  understood  had  he 
Appeared;  in  night's  pink-green,  in  latticed  gray 
Of  day,  behind  a  glass,  through  gravel  ground. 
In  dusty  screams  and  frantic  claws 
Within  the  walls  she  knew  of  him.     Within 
Herself  her  fingers  looked  to  see  and  saw 
That  lonely  woman  alone  had  not  formed  her 
Until  the  sore  fingers,  bruised  eyes  of  the  hand, 
Must  be  bathed  and  scrubbed  and  soothed  and 

never  be  well. 
The  woman  died  and  left  her  body  to  seek; 
The    woman-child    looked,    too,   grieve-mute    and 

frenzy-blind, 
Found  parts  of  him  in  maleness,  never  the  whole. 
Until  she  heard  him  in  a  Voice,  saw  him 
In  a  shaft  of  light  through  crimson  window  stain — 
This  he  in  concentrate,  in  purity. 
Yet  what  was  thought  is  God  is  but  a  fist 
Of  noisy  stones  once  carved  in  pain,  such  pain 
That  cannot  carve  again,  stone  God  forgive. 
Can  only  warm  the  stones,  stone  God  forgive. 
The  light  of  later  years  on  early  ones 
Forgot  the  search  and  packed  it  deep  and  tight; 
A  search  continued  with  no  sense  of  what 
Was  sought.  She  found  another  child,  waiting 
Discovery  of  self  and  her.  He  brought 
A  tenderness  of  pain  she  had  not  known, 
A  touch  demand  and  give  she  once  had  sought 
But  since  forgot,  a  Spring  life-death  that  must 
Be  love.  He  would  have  them  leave  the  dark 
Of  children  and  burst  upon  the  blazing  sun 
Of  noon.  The  dark  was  clawing,  dusty  screams. 
Was  madness  fury,  single  misery. 
And  she  would  have  the  sun,  and  wanted  it. 
But  as  his  face  would  swallow  hers, 
^Memory  burst  before  the  noon  and  poured 
Out  ugliness  and  guilt  that  pushed  away 
The  strange-familiar  face  both  sought  and  fled. 
The  door  of  discovery  jammed  and  this  the  stop: 
You  are  of  virgin  birth — no  miracle 
But  accident,  hideous,  accident — 
Must  not,  cannot  know  the  sun. 
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The  Moss 


Martha    Hester 


Helen  paused  as  she  walked  toward  the  house, 
resting  the  weight  of  her  arm  load  of  wood  on  her 
hip.  She  looked  at  the  house  deliberately,  trying 
to  see  it  as  David  would.  She  wondered  where  her 
Kodak  w^as;  if  they  left  tomorrow,  she  would  want 
some  snapshots  to  show  Dickie  when  he  got  older. 
Her  home  seemed  to  her  to  look  just  like  all  the 
other  farm  houses  in  the  grove  country,  or  like  they 
all  looked  fifteen  years  ago.  Xow  the  others  around 
were  all  fixed  up,  of  course;  but  Papa  had  never 
wanted  things  changed  around.  It  looked  the  same 
to  Helen  now  as  she  had  remembered  it  when  she 
had  left  for  town.  Papa  never  quite  got  around  to 
painting  it,  or  finishing  the  foundation;  its  weather- 
ed clapboards  had  acquired  a  satin  finish,  and  the 
naked  brick  stilts,  veiled  with  trellis-work,  had 
shifted  in  the  sand  until  they  all  leaned  toward  the 
center  of  the  house.  She  had  forgotten  how  close 
the  oaks  hung  over  the  house.  The  moss  dripped 
like  suspended  rain  from  the  limbs,  blending  with 
the  grey  of  the  sky  and  the  house  and  the  clean 
sand.  There  was  the  one  grapefruit  tree,  with  its 
polished  emerald  leaves,  half-smothered  in  moss; 
that  was  the  only  color  in  the  winter,  like  this.  She 
could  remember  climbing  up  that  longest  limb  that 
came  out  over  the  front  room,  and  jumping  down 
on  the  tin  roof,  to  scare  ]\Iama. 

"Helen?" 

Her  heart  jumped  when  she  heard  her  mother 
calling  just  the  way  she  used  to  when  Helen  would 
have  to  go  inside  and  face  her  mother,  who  would 
be  holding  the  silver-backed  hairbrush.  Laughing 
at  herself  for  feeling  guilty.  Helen  shifted  the  wood 
in  her  arms  and  hurried  on  to  the  house,  her  tennis 
shoes  squeaking  in  the  sand.  She  ran  up  the  porch 
steps  and  into  the  kitchen,  remembering  just  in 
time  not  to  let  the  screen  door  bang  behind  her. 

Her  mother  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
dark  linoleum  floor,  groping  for  the  light  cord.  She 
could  scarcely  reach  above  her  head,  her  arms 
bound  by  the  two  sweaters  she  had  put  on  over 
her  tight-sleeved  calico  dress. 

"Helen,  where  is  the  light?  I  can't  find  it." 

Helen  carefully  let  the  wood  fall  into  the  box 
behind  the  stove.  She  pulled  the  string  hanging  just 
over  her  mother's  head.  "Here,  Mama." 

Her  mother  blinked  in  the  amber  light.  Her 
braided  hair  made  a  yellow  halo  about  her  head. 
"It's  so  dark  today,  Helen.  I  couldn't  see  to  cro- 
chet." She  slowly  crossed  the  six  feet  to  her  chair 


beside  the  stove,  her  slippers  whispering  as  she 
walked.  Helen  turned  the  chair  toward  the  light 
and  helped  her  mother  sit  down.  "Helen,  where  did 
I  leave  my  fancy-work?" 

"I'll  get  it,  Mama."  The  ball  of  thread  and 
needles  were  wrapped  in  a  knitting  bag,  lying  on 
the  polished  window  sill  beside  the  chair.  "Here, 
Mama.  Wouldn't  you  rather  I'd  get  you  a  rocking 
chair?" 

"No,  I  like  this  one."  ]\Irs.  Baker  straightened 
her  back  to  fit  the  wicker-bottom  chair,  and  began 
to  wind  the  thread  around  her  waxy  fingers.  "You 
just  go  back  to  what  you  were  doing." 

"Yes,  Mama."  Helen  glanced  around  the  kitchen, 
trying  to  think  what  she  must  do.  The  room  was 
worn  out;  the  unfinished  wooden  walls  were  stain- 
ed mahogany,  vaguely  fragrant  from  the  smoke  of 
the  wood  stove,  and  the  Florida  roaches  survived 
all  her  efforts  to  poison  them,  so  that  she  never 
felt  she  had  finished  cleaning  it.  She  reached  into 
the  low'er  cabinet  for  some  potatoes  to  peel  for 
supper,  striking  her  head  sharply  on  the  edge  of 
the  sink  counter  when  a  sudden  constricting  weight 
was  thrown  against  her  knees. 

"I  caught  you.  Mama  I "  crowed  her  son,  collaps- 
ing at  her  feet.  Helen  scooped  him  up  and  sat  him 
on  the  counter  beside  the  sink,  tucking  his  faded 
polo  shirt  into  the  elasticized  jeans  that  perpetual- 
ly slid  down  over  his  nonexistent  hips. 

"Yes,  you  did,  Dickie-boy,  and  how  long  have 
you  been  awake?" 

"I  was  awake  a  long  time."  He  squirmed  side- 
ways and  turned  on  the  spigot,  absently  splashing 
his  wet  hand  on  his  cottony  hair.  "]\Iama,  fix  my 
hair  like  when  I  go  off,  okay?  Let's  go  somewhere, 
can  we,  ^Nlama?  \Vhv  don't  we  go  to  see  Papa, 
,huh?" 

"Okay,  baby,  we'll  ride  somewhere  when  Daddy 
comes  home,"  promised  Helen,  swinging  him  back 
down  to  the  floor. 

Dickie  stood  still. 

"Did  you  forget  Daddy  was  coming  home  to- 
day? Have  you  finished  cleaning  up  your  blocks 
so  you'll  be  ready  for  him?" 

"I  forgot,"  he  said  with  dignity.  He  sauntered 
into  the  next  room  and  began  noisily  to  fling  his 
wooden  blocks  into  the  cardboard  box  Helen  had 
told  him  to  keep  them  in  while  they  were  staying 
at  his  grandmother's  house. 

Helen  reached  for  the  potatoes  again.  She  began 
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to  sneeze  as  she  scrubbed  the  dusty  vegetables.  She 
turned  on  the  rusty  spigot  to  rinse  away  the  dust 
in  the  uneven  stream  of  cold  water.  .She  remember- 
ed to  stop  and  put  her  rings  and  tailored  watch  on 
the  bottom  shelf  above  the  sink.  She  noticed  that 
the  room  seemed  too  silent  and  looked  over  at  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Baker  had  stopped  the  quick  rustling 
of  her  crocheting  and  was  looking  at  Helen. 

"Why  don't  we  go  down  to  see  your  papa?"  she 
said. 

Helen  turned  back  to  the  sink.  She  found  a  knife 
in  the  sink  drawer  and  began  to  peel  the  potatoes. 
"We  just  walked  down  and  planted  some  more  ivy 
by  the  stone  yesterday,  Mama,  and  besides,  it's 
getting  so  late  in  the  day.  David  will  be  here  pretty 
soon.  And  you  get  so  tired,  walking  so  far.  David 
will  drive  us  down  tomorrow." 

"Well,  Helen."  Mrs.  Baker  sighed.  With  one 
hand  she  reached  up  and  took  off  her  spectacles, 
wiping  them  awkwardly  on  her  starched  skirt.  "It 
didn't  used  to  seem  so  far  at  all.  when  Tom  and  I 
would  walk  down  after  supper,  after  the  first  baby 
died.  It's  just  down  in  the  far  orchard." 

"Yes,  Mama."  Helen  put  the  potatoes  in  a  pot 
and  filled  it  with  water.  She  put  too  much  salt  in 
the  water  and  had  to  drain  it  off.  She  filled  it  again, 
and  covered  it,  crossing  to  the  stove.  The  stove  was 
massive,  shiny-black;  somehow  everything  she 
cooked  on  it  seemed  to  taste  of  shoe  polish.  The 
heavy  pot  grated  when  she  set  it  in  a  vacant  eye 
to  heat  quickly.  She  bent  over  behind  her  mother's 
chair  for  wood  to  build  up  the  fire. 

"You  are  low  on  wood  again,  aren't  you,  Helen," 
]\Irs.  Baker  said.  "Your  papa  used  to  always  be 
sure  I  had  enough  wood  ahead  for  the  fire.  Why 
don't  you  say  something  to  David?  He  ought  to 
keep  plenty  of  wood  for  you  here,  for  the  fire."  She 
eyed  Helen's  grey  sweater  and  skirt.  "Of  course,  if 
you  must  dress  like  a  teenager,  I  suppose  you  fancy 
yourself  strong  enough  to  split  kindling  yourself." 

Helen  laughed,  knowing  her  mother  meant  to 
make  a  joke. 

"You  really  should  say  something  to  David, 
though,  Helen." 

"Yes,  INIama,  I  said  something  to  him."  And  she 
had,  last  weekend  when  he  was  here.  She  should 
have  known  better  than  to  say  anything  then,  but 
she  just  hadn't  thought.  He  had  been  wretchedly 
tired  from  the  three-hundred  mile  drive  down  from 
Jacksonville  in  the  winter  rain.  He  had  come  in. 
his  face  raw  and  tight-lipped  in  the  grey  dusk;  he 
had  sat  down  at  the  unsteady  table,  waiting  for  her 
to  fix  him  a  cup  of  hot  coffee.  She  had  not  expected 
him  so  early,  and  had  hurried  to  stir  up  the  fire, 
using  the  last  piece  of  wood.  She  had  absently  ask- 
ed him  to  split  more  for  her.  From  his  rigid  silence 
she  had  realized  how  angry  he  was.  She  had  gone 
and  sat  down  across  from  him,  waiting  for  the 
bitter  words  to  begin.  He  had  been  cuttingly  angry. 


as  he  seldom  was,  yet  even  in  his  rage  he  had  been 
gentle.  His  eyes  had  glinted  grey  with  frustration. 
"Kindling,"  he  had  said.  "Drive  three  hundred 
miles  to  split  kindling."  He  had  taken  out  his 
plaid  handkerchief  to  wipe  around  his  neck. 
"Helen,  if  you  would  just  bring  your  mother  and 
come  home." 

Helen  had  answered  him  hesitantly.  "David,  you 
know  I  can't  take  ]Mama  away  from  her  home,  not 
yet." 

"Helen,  it  has  been  four  months  since  your 
father  died." 

"Yes,  but  Mama  is  so  old,  she's  lost  away  from 
home." 

"And  your  son  is  older,  too,  he's  six  years  old 
and  can't  start  school  because  there  isn't  one  out 
here  in  the  woods." 

"But  ]\Iama  can't  leave  yet — "  She  had  broken 
off  at  the  sight  of  his  face.  She  had  never  seen  him 
look  hard.  She  had  hoped  he  would  shout  out  his 
anger,  but  instead  he  had  got  up  quickly,  and  gone 
out  on  the  porch.  His  solid  weight  had  made  the 
boards  creak  as  he  walked  over  to  the  railing.  She 
had  heard  the  railing  creak  as  he  leaned  on  it. 
Suddenly  the  rotten  wood  had  given  under  the 
force  of  his  grasp,  and  he  had  almost  fallen.  She 
had  waited,  listening  to  his  swearing  under  his 
breath.  Then  he  had  walked  off  down  the  path  to 
the  woodshed.  The  water  had  begun  to  boil,  and 
she  had  fixed  the  coffee.  After  about  ten  minutes 
he  had  come  back  into  the  kitchen. 

"Damned  ivy  rots  the  wood,"  he  had  said.  He 
put  his  arms  around  her,  tucking  her  head  under 
his  chin.  "Helen,  I  miss  you,"  he  had  said  quietly. 

"I  know,  honey,  and  I  want  to  go  home.  But  I 
just  can't  upset  Mama  any  more,  right  yet.  .  .  ." 

"Helen,  I  swear."  David  had  spoken  very  low 
in  his  throat,  so  that  ]Mrs.  Baker  would  not  hear 
their  conversation  through  the  thin  partitions  of 
the  house.  "Helen,  you've  got  to  think  about  your 
son,  too.  You  know  it  isn't  right  for  a  child  his  age 
to  be  alone  all  the  time,  with  no  playmates  his  own 
age.  When  he  does  start  to  school,  he'll  be  a  regular 
hellion."  He  had  set  her  away  from  him  at  arm's 
length.  "At  least  you  could  let  me  take  Dickie 
home  and  start  him  in  school." 

"Oh,  David,  no,  you  can't  take  Dickie  away 
from  me.  he's  so  little.  ..." 

"Well.  then,  what  do  you  propose  that  we  do?" 

"Oh.  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know."  Helen  had 
felt  her  throat  swell  with  tears. 

David  had  shaken  her  a  little,  exasperated.  "I 
swear,  Helen,  you  act  just  like  a  child  yourself 
when  you  are  around  this  place.  Xow  you've  got 
to  make  up  your  mind  one  way  or  the  other."  At 
the  sight  of  her  face  he  had  held  her  close  in  his 
arms.  "I  mean  that,  though.  Helen,"  he  had  con- 
tinued. "Xext  week  either  Dickie  will  go  back  with 
I  Continued  on  next  page ) 
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me.  or  we'll  all  go  back  together.  You'll  just  have 
to  make  up  your  mind  one  way  or  the  other." 

The  next  day  he  had  fixed  the  new  railing  and 
chopped  enough  wood  for  the  week.  He  had  not 
said  anything  else  about  her  going  home  to  Jack- 
sonville, but  she  knew  that  they  would  have  to 
decide  something  when  he  got  home  tonight. 

She  put  the  last  piece  of  kindling  in  the  stove. 
She  shook  the  pot  of  potatoes;  so  often  she  let 
things  burn  on  this  stove.  She  went  over  to  the 
linen  cupboard  on  the  other  side  of  her  mother's 
chair  to  look  for  a  tablecloth.  Her  mother  watched 
her  as  she  looked  through  the  stacks  of  musty 
linens,  fragrant  with  age. 

"You  do  have  some  beautiful  things,  Mother.  I'd 
forgotten,  I'd  been  away  so  long." 

"Yes,  Helen;  your  papa  bought  most  of  them, 
you  know." 

Helen  found  her  favorite,  a  creamy  linen  with 
the  Ansley  coat  of  arms  embroidered  in  violet,  and 
spread  it  on  the  table.  She  took  pleasure  in  setting 
four  places  with  the  monogrammed  silver.  She  took 
out  the  lavendar-flowered  Haviland  her  mother  had 
brought  from  the  Ansley  place  in  ^Mississippi ;  she 
found  an  ivory  candle  for  the  center  of  the  table. 

"Your  papa  started  bringing  me  linens  a  long 
time  ago,  when  I  was  just  a  little  thing,  when  we 
lived  out  on  the  river,  down  from  Natchez." 

"Yes.  ]\Iama,"  Helen  murmured.  She  put  the 
candle  away  and  replaced  it  with  a  dried  arrange- 
ment in  soft  blues  and  violets,  from  the  rows  of 
plants  that  surrounded  the  window  behind  the 
table. 

"Helen,  he  was  a  fine-looking  man,  with  that 
curly  black  hair  and  those  dark  eyes,  kind  of  slant- 
ed like  yours.  You  were  lucky  to  take  after  him. 
He  had  those  big,  solid  shoulders,  too.  No  trouble 
for  him  to  swing  an  axe.  He  always  managed  to 
.  .  .  to.  .  .  ."  ]Mrs.  Baker's  treble  voice  trailed  away; 
she  looked  self-consciously  at  her  daughter. 

"He  always  managed  to  keep  you  in  kindling," 
Helen  supplied  gently. 

"Yes,  that's  right,"  Mrs.  Baker  continued.  "I 
remember  how  I  noticed  those  shoulders  first  thing 
when  I  met  him.  I  was  just  twelve  years  old  then, 
think  of  that,  Helen.  And  he  kept  coming  back  to 
see  the  family,  while  I  grew  up.  .  .  .  What  was  I 
going  to  tell  you  about,  Helen?" 

"The  linens.  Mama."  Helen  surveyed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  table,  running  her  fingers  through 
her  .short  hair  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  She 
pulled  a  wicker-bottom  chair  from  the  table  to  the 
stove  and  sat  beside  her  mother.  She  lit  a  Chester- 
field from  the  pack  she  kept  tucked  in  her  belt, 
settling  sideways  in  the  chair.  She  pulled  up  her 
hose,  stretched  her  legs  out  and  propping  them  on 
the  fender  of  the  stove.  She  did  not  want  to  do  any- 
think  this  afternoon  but  wait  for  David. 

Mrs.  Baker  appeared  to  recollect  the  purpose  of 


her  narrative.  She  looked  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
herself  in  her  memories;  she  tucked  her  short  legs 
under  the  chair,  catching  her  worn  felt  slippers  in 
the  bottom  rung,  and  her  face  reminded  Helen  of 
Dickie's,  when  he  talked  about  his  father. 

"Oh,  the  linens,  yes.  Helen,  your  papa  used  to 
bring  a  present  for  me  every  time  he  came — though, 
of  course,  he  was  not  really  calling  on  me,"  she 
added.  "I  wasn't  old  enough,  of  course.  But  he 
brought  the  presents  anyway,  and  it  was  always 
some  kind  of  household  thing  he  had  got  in  New 
Orleans,  a  tablecloth,  or  a  counterpane,  or  sheets, 
like  those  English  ones  we  never  used,  or  dainty 
hand-embroidered  towels.  Mama  and  I  both  decid- 
ed it  wasn't  quite  proper,  but  she  said  it  was  just 
so  nice  of  him  that  she  really  couldn't  say  any- 
thing. I  was  so  glad."  Mrs.  Baker  giggled. 

Helen  could  not  keep  from  giggling,  too.  People 
always  laughed  when  her  mother  did. 

"And  then,  he  got  them  all  back,  too,  didn't  he," 
Mrs.  Baker  giggled  again,  "I  suppose  I've  told  you 
about  coming  away  from  Mississippi." 

"Yes,  Mama."  Helen  rose  to  get  a  nail  file  from 
the  shelf  above  the  sink.  Her  nails  seemed  to  get 
so  rough  out  here. 

"That  was  right  after  we  got  married,  when  I 
was  twenty.  Tom  just  felt  like  Mississippi  was  too 
washed  out  still  from  the  War,  so  he  decided  we'd 
come  to  Florida,  where  things  were  booming,  and 
he  could  get  some  of  that  Yankee  money.  Have  I 
ever  told  you  what  this  place  looked  like  before  we 
made  our  home  here?" 

"Yes,  Mama,  just  a  wilderness,  wasn't  it." 

"That  was  sixty  years  ago  .  .  .  sixty-three  this 
year."  Mrs.  Baker  seemed  to  remember  her  age. 
She  unwound  her  feet  from  the  rungs  of  the  chair, 
and  set  them  straight  on  the  floor  the  way  her 
mammy  had  taught  her.  When  she  sat  flat-footed 
like  that,  her  bony  hips  and  shoulder  blades  grated 
against  the  wooden  chair-back,  while  the  bulk  of 
her  bust  and  her  stomach  forced  her  back  straight 
along  the  chair. 

"There  wasn't  a  house  for  miles,  of  course;  Tom 
built  this  one,  long  before  you  were  born.  We  came 
such  a  long  way  here.  Tom  said  it  wouldn't  be 
much  different,  but  it  seemed  so  then." 
'  ]\Irs.  Baker  stopped  to  shake  more  thread  loose 
from  the  ball  in  her  lap.  "Even  the  moss  looked 
different;  in  Tvlississippi  I  always  thought  it  looked 
like  a  decoration,  like  a  fringe,  or  lace,  but  here  it 
looks  so  dirty.  Somehow,  it  just  chokes  the  trees. 
I  think  it  must  be  that  in  [Mississippi  there's  the 
magnolias,  so  dark  green,  to  set  off  the  grey  moss. 
But  I  brought  some  dark  green,  too,  didn't  I?  Tom 
let  me  bring  some  ivy,  all  the  way  from  the  house 
in  Mississippi.  That's  the  same  ivy  as  grows  out 
there  by  the  porch,  Helen.  Did  I  ever  tell  you 
about  how  that  porch  came  to  be  built,  Helen?" 

"Yes,  ]Mama." 
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"It  was  the  funniest  thing  .  .  .  the  ivy.  .  .  ." 

"The  porch,  Mama,  when  Papa  ran  out  of  lum- 
ber." 

"Oh,  yes,  Helen,  well,  you  see.  .  .  ." 

Helen  closed  her  eyes;  her  worry  would  not 
show  so  much  if  her  mother  could  not  see  her  eyes. 
If  she  could  just  be  alone  to  think.  She  could  not 
force  herself  to  follow  her  mother's  wandering  nar- 
rative. She  thought  that  the  painful  rehearsal  of 
reminiscences  had  continued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption for  the  past  two  weeks,  ever  since  her 
mother  had  had  that  sinking  spell.  Helen  felt  as  if 
her  mother's  mind  were  somehow  disintegrating, 
breaking  off  into  these  little  bits  of  memory.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  tear  her  away  from  the  house, 
from  the  familiar  surroundings  that  were  her  only 
clues  to  reality.  She  wondered  what  had  made  her 
mother  have  the  spell;  she  had  tried  so  hard  to 
take  good  care  of  her.  And  especially,  it  did  not 
make  sense  that  the  spell  had  come  on  that  par- 
ticular day.  Mama  had  seemed  so  well,  so  aware 
of  things;  she  had  been  full  of  questions  about 
Helen's  life  in  Jacksonville.  Helen  had  thought  that 
perhaps  the  time  had  come  when  Mama  could 
leave.  Mrs.  Baker  had  insisted  that  Helen  and 
Dickie  walk  down  through  the  grove  to  the  ceme- 
tery with  her.  She  had  remembered  that  it  was 
chilly  outside,  and  had  bundled  up  in  three  of 
Papa's  black  coat-sweaters,  one  over  the  other,  and 
had  even  put  on  those  old  white  wool  stockings. 
Even  then  she  had  forgotten,  by  the  time  she  had 
finished  dressing,  where  she  meant  to  go;  she  had 
been  forced  to  ask  Helen  to  remind  her,  docile  in 
her  helplessness  in  a  way  that  Helen  could  not  for- 
get. 

The  three  of  them  had  set  out,  hand  in  hand. 
They  had  walked  slowly  through  the  white  after- 
noon sunlight.  Mrs.  Baker  had  walked  stiff-backed, 
resisting  Helen's  help,  feeling  her  way  with  her 
thin-soled  oxfords  along  the  soggy  grey  ruts  in  the 
ploughed  orchard  lanes.  Once  she  had  stepped  on 
a  spoiled  orange  lying  in  the  lane,  fallen  from  the 
trucks  of  the  packing  crews.  The  fruit  had  been 
solid  enough  to  roll  under  her  weight;  she  had  lost 
her  balance,  and  would  have  fallen  if  Helen  had 
not  been  close  enough  to  catch  her.  They  had  been 
even  more  careful  after  that;  it  had  taken  them 
half  an  hour  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  half-mile. 

When  they  had  reached  the  graveyard,  ]\lrs. 
Baker  had  stood  with  both  hands  on  the  rusty 
fence,  resting  before  she  went  in.  Helen  had  waited 
at  her  side;  even  Dickie  had  squatted  on  the  corn- 
erstone at  the  end  of  the  fence,  and  sat  very  still, 
watching.  Mrs.  Baker  had  seemed  to  get  her 
breath;  she  had  looked  all  right.  Helen  had  opened 
the  gate  and  guided  her  mother  into  the  bleak  en- 
closure. There  were  three  mounds  in  the  sand;  two 
miniature  ones  marked  with  blank  headstones, 
and  Papa's.  Mrs.  Baker  had  walked  down  the  short 


row,  her  back  bowed.  Pausing  in  front  of  each 
mound,  she  had  stopped  last  in  front  of  Papa's. 
For  the  first  time,  Helen  had  seen  tears  in  her 
mother's  eyes.  Mrs.  Baker  had  fished  around  in 
her  left  dress  sleeve,  underneath  her  sweaters,  for 
the  handkerchief  she  always  carried  there.  Helen 
had  thought  that  for  once  Mama's  bone  breeding 
must  yield ;  unable  to  look  away,  she  had  watched 
her  mother  put  the  handkerchief  between  her 
teeth,  biting  it  as  tears  crept  along  the  wrinkles  in 
her  face.  Her  mother's  image  blurred  by  tears  in 
her  own  eyes,  Helen  had  groped  her  way  over  to 
where  Dickie  sat,  motionless.  Helen  had  knelt  with 
her  arm  around  him,  shielding  him  from  her 
mother's  grief. 

There  had  been  no  sound  to  warn  her.  At  last, 
by  chance,  she  had  looked  toward  Papa's  grave. 
Her  mother  had  been  crumpled  across  the  foot 
of  the  mound,  her  spectacles  knocked  half  off  by 
her  fall,  the  free  arm  waving  a  question  mark 
above  the  empty  wet  face.  Helen  could  only  think 
to  loosen  her  mother's  clothes,  and  to  send  Dickie 
running  to  the  icy  spring  to  wet  her  mother's 
handkerchief.  For  several  seconds  she  had  thought 
her  mother  had  ceased  to  breathe.  The  beat  of  her 
mother's  heart  had  been  reluctant  at  first;  then  it 
had  become  imperative;  increasingly  demanding. 
With  each  beat  the  frail,  misshapen  body  had  con- 
vulsed. Then,  with  a  gasping  sigh,  the  diaphragm 
had  begun  to  work  again.  It  had  been  several 
minutes  before  ^Nlrs.  Baker  had  regained  conscious- 
ness. Helen  had  sat  cross-legged  in  the  wet  sand, 
cradling  the  limp  body  in  her  arms.  The  minutes 
had  crept  by.  Dickie  had  come  running  back  with 
the  handkerchief.  Shivering,  he  had  crouched  be- 
side Mrs.  Baker's  head,  wiping  her  face  with  in- 
adequate dabs. 

Without  warning,  Mrs.  Baker  had  opened  her 
eyes  wide.  She  had  smiled  apologetically,  and 
asked  Helen  what  was  the  matter.  She  had  been 
unable  to  remember  where  she  was  or  why  she  had 
come;  she  had  only  struggled  to  sit  up,  and  begun 
to  talk  breathlessly  of  fixing  supper.  Helen  had 
somewhere  found  the  strength  to  half-drag,  half- 
carry  her  mother's  tiny  body  back  to  the  house. 
After  Helen  had  put  her  to  bed,  i\Irs.  Baker  had 
scarcely  waked  or  stirred  for  twenty-five  hours. 

Helen  had  been  unable  to  get  a  doctor  at  first; 
David  had  come  home  that  night,  and  had  driven 
into  Dade  City  to  fetch  Dr.  Grover,  who  could 
not  come  until  late  the  next  afternoon.  Then  he 
had  onh'  said,  well,  it  seemed  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  a  sinking  spell,  and  that  Helen  should  keep 
an  eye  on  her  all  the  time,  and  should  take  care 
that  she  didn't  get  excited.  Helen  remembered  the 
flat  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  had  said,  with  a 
country  doctor's  bludgeoned  resignation,  that  she 
probably  wouldn't  live  much  longer.  Helen  had 
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only  nodded,  refusing  to  reply,  handing  him  five 
dollars  to  make  him  go.  David  had  seen  him  to  the 
door.  Helen  remembered  that  they  had  talked  on 
half-audibly.  Then  David  had  made  her  sit  down 
in  the  front  room  with  him  to  talk.  He  had  taken 
both  her  hands  in  his.  just  the  way  Papa  used  to. 

"Helen,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  for 
your  mother  if  she  were  in  Jacksonville  where  there 
are  the  best  doctors  and  hospitals?  And  where 
there  wouldn't  be  so  many  things  to  remind  her  of 
your  papa?" 

Helen  had  felt  that  same  confused  feeling  in 
her  stomach.  ''Oh,  David,  I  don't  know.  I  know 
she  ought  to  be  near  doctors — but  I'm  afraid 
it  would  just  kill  her  if  we  took  her  away  from 
her  home.  And  she  won't  agree  to  it.  And  we  can't 
just  take  her — can  we?" 

David  had  dropped  her  hands  and  walked  over 
to  the  open  fire  Mrs.  Baker  always  insisted  on. 
Something  about  the  way  he  had  grasped  the  low^ 
mantel  as  he  stared  into  the  lazy  flames  had  made 
Helen  know  how  helpless  he  felt.  She  sighed  aloud. 

Helen  became  aware  that  the  room  was  silent. 
Her  mother  had  cocked  her  head  the  way  she  al- 
ways did  when  she  asked  a  question. 

"I'm  sorry,  what  is  it,  Mama?" 

]Mrs.  Baker  pulled  in  her  chin  in  reproof.  "I 
asked  you  where  Dickie  is." 

Helen  blushed.  Her  mother  had  a  way  of  looking 
away  from  a  breech  of  manners  that  was  in  itself 
a  scolding.  "I  think  he's  just  in  the  other  room, 
]\Iama."  In  some  way  her  mistake  reduced  her  to 
adolescence.  She  felt  an  urge  of  rebellion.  She  de- 
cided that  now  was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  ask 
her  mother  one  more  time. 

'T'll  look  for  Dickie  in  a  minute,  ]\Iama.  But 
first,  I  wanted  to  ask  you — if  you  wouldn't  just 
as  soon  go  on  up  to  Jacksonville  with  David  when 
he  goes  back  tomorrow?" 

The  room  was  silent. 

Helen  watched  her  mother's  face.  Mrs.  Baker 
did  not  change  her  expression. 

She  stared  blandly  at  Helen.  She  did  not  seem 
to  have  heard  Helen's  question. 

"I  asked  you  where  Dickie  is,"  she  said  again. 

Helen  sighed.  "I'll  see.  Mama,"  she  said.  She 
moved  awkwardly,  catching  her  foot  in  the  chair 
as  she  rose.  Her  steps  sounded  loud  as  she  walked 
through  the  silent  house.  She  came  back  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Dickie  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  the  house,  ^Nlama," 
she  said.  As  she  heard  her  spoken  words,  she  felt 
a  flutter  of  panic  in  her  stomach.  "Maybe  he's 
out  back,"  she  said  carefully.  "Will  you — will  you 
stay  here  and  watch  the  stove.  Mama?" 

"Yes,  Helen.  Don't  be  gone  long,  now,  David 
will  be  here  soon."  Mrs.  Baker  settled  back  to  her 
crocheting. 

"Yes,  Mama." 


Helen  stepped  outside  on  the  porch.  She  closed 
the  screen  door  neatly  behind  her.  She  consciously 
took  hold  of  herself,  glancing  around  the  deserted 
clearing.  She  dragged  her  heavy  feet  down  the 
steps.  She  heard  nothing.  She  could  not  call  out, 
for  fear  there  would  be  no  answer.  She  peered 
through  the  trellis  work  that  veiled  the  stilts  of 
the  house;  she  could  barely  catch  a  glimpse  of  light 
from  the  other  side.  She  walked  once  around  the 
house;  perhaps  he  would  be  playing  in  the  clean 
sand.  On  the  front  side  of  the  house  there  was  a 
mound  still  laid  out  in  hills  and  valleys  and  road- 
ways. The  sand  was  shuffled  in  a  row  of  footprints 
distorted  by  dragging  heels.  The  tracks  led  to  the 
packed  earth  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  she 
could  no  longer  distinguish  them. 

The  spring;  she  felt  sure  he  had  gone  down  to 
the  spring.  He  kept  saying  he  wanted  to  go  again, 
ever  since  she  had  sent  him  when  Mama  had  had 
her  spell.  She  should  never  have  let  him  go  alone. 
If  he  had  fallen  in  the  icy  water,  even  so  shallow 
as  it  was.  .  .  . 

"Stop  it,"  she  said  aloud. 

She  would  not  let  herself  run.  She  walked  evenly 
through  the  thick  trees  along  the  path  to  the  spring. 
Woodsmoke  clung  to  the  back  of  the  gulley,  giving 
an  unearthly  quality  to  the  tangled  grey  wall  of 
undergrowth.  Oh,  why  hadn't  she  kept  an  eye  on 
him?  She  never  could  seem  to  remember  that  he 
wasn't  at  a  neighbor's  or  in  the  back  lot  playing; 
David  was  right,  it  wasn't  fair  to  have  a  child  out 
here  where  he  must  stay  by  himself  all  the  time. 
He  could  never  comprehend  the  isolation  of  the 
grove  country.  There  was  white  clay  in  the  path 
where  it  got  steep;  it  stayed  slippery-sticky  in  the 
winter  humidity.  She  refused  to  think  about 
Dickie's  falling,  but  at  the  back  of  her  mind  there 
was  a  tiny  inescapable  image,  a  picture  of  Dickie, 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  spring,  slipping,  grasp- 
ing at  a  root,  crying  out  in  a  wordless  shrill 
soprano,  sliding  relentlessly  into  the  frigid 
water.  .  .  . 

She  shook  her  head,  biting  her  tongue  until  it 
tasted  salt.  She  must  not  think  like  that.  She  must 
concentrate  on  getting  down  the  path  without  fall- 
ing herself;  the  slope  was  steep  enough  that  she 
had  to  brace  her  smooth-soled  sneakers  on  one  of 
the  roots  that  jutted  across  the  path  before  she 
could  take  another  step  down.  She  came  to  the 
last  of  the  spiraling  turns  and  forced  herself  to 
look  at  the  spring.  She  held  her  breath. 

He  was  not  in  sight. 

She  made  herself  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  creek. 
She  was  so  afraid  that  she  would  find  him  that  she 
could  almost  envision  him.  She  looked  into  the 
clear  water. 

He  was  not  in  sight. 

The  water  rippled  silently,  hurrying  in  the  cold. 
She  smelled  it  for  the  first  time. 
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She  took  a  breath.  She  breathed  very  deep 
against  the  jump  of  her  heart.  She  yelled  easily, 
"Dickie." 

A  tiny  echo  rang  from  the  guUey  bank  above  the 
spring.  The  wood  was  silent. 

She  turned  and  ran  up  the  path.  "Dickie,"  she 
yelled  again,  louder  than  before.  Her  legs  felt 
strong,  and  she  ran  with  an  even  pace  back  to  the 
clearing,  and  then  turned  and  ran  through  the 
grove,  calling.  She  began  running  straight  back, 
and  then  thought  that  perhaps  he  had  gone  to 
sleep  or  was  hiding  somewhere  among  the  trees, 
and  began  to  run  from  side  to  side,  through  and 
through  the  trees.  It  was  hard  to  run  in  the  shift- 
ing, rutted  sand.  She  could  not  look  up  at  the  low 
crooked  branches,  and  could  only  duck  blindly, 
for  she  had  to  watch  the  ground  carefully  to  avoid 
tripping  on  the  fallen  twigs  and  fruit.  Her  heart 
struck  her  ears  so  noisily  that  she  could  scarcely 
hear  herself  calling.  She  had  to  stop.  Her  body  was 
shaking  so  that  she  could  not  control  her  fear;  the 
weakness  of  her  trembling  legs  increased  her  panic. 
Sweat  trickled  tingling  down  her  side  and  then 
was  absorbed  in  her  sweater.  She  had  run  nearly 
all  the  way  down  the  back  orchard,  down  to  the 
cemetery.  She  must  get  hold  of  herself,  she  could 
never  find  him  this  way.  Blood  rushed  through  her 
head.  She  could  see  nothing.  Her  hair  hung  damply 
on  her  neck.  She  stumbled  to  the  end  of  the  grove. 
She  felt  a  splatter  of  dampness  on  her  forehead. 
She  turned  up  her  face  to  the  drizzle  that  began 
the  afternoon  rain.  A  burst  of  wind  left  her  shiver- 
ing. She  reached  the  cemetery;  leaning  on  the  gate, 
she  opened  it  so  she  could  sit  on  the  curbing. 

Then  she  saw  Dickie. 

He  was  asleep,  lying  beside  Papa's  grave  in  the 
smooth  spot  where  Mama  had  fallen  when  she 
had  her  spell.  He  had  been  playing  with  the  ivy 
on  the  headstone;  a  few  of  the  tendrils  still  clung 
to  his  fingers.  He  had  made  a  pillow  from  some  of 
the  moss  fallen  from  the  surrounding  trees.  He 
was  sprawled  out,  lying  on  his  back,  his  breathing 
thick  in  his  throat. 

Helen  felt  numb.  She  tiptoed  over  to  him,  afraid 
to  make  any  noise.  She  bent  close  over  him  and 
kissed  his  dusty  cheek.  He  did  not  stir.  She  slipped 
her  arms  beneath  him  and  lifted  him  carefully. 
Slowly  she  stood,  then  walked  back  through  the 
grove  in  the  misty  rain,  leaving  the  gate  swinging 
with  grating  protest  against  the  puffing  breeze. 
She  breathed  very  softly,  so  as  not  to  wake  him. 
She  stopped  to  rest;  he  seemed  so  heavy  in  sleep. 
There  were  bits  of  moss  marring  the  silver  of  his 
hair;  she  shifted  his  weight  on  to  her  hip  so  she 
could  remove  it;  it  always  looked  to  her  as  if  it 
had  ticks  in  it.  She  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
the  house,  gratefully  cradling  her  child.  She  climb- 
ed the  stairs,  stopping  at  each  one,  and  crossed  the 
porch  with  relief.  She  caught  the  door  with  the 


toe  of  her  sneaker,  and  went  inside.  Her  mother 
looked  up. 

"You  were  a  long  time." 

"He  was  asleep,  Mama,"  Helen  murmured.  "He 
didn't  hear  me  call." 

"I  hope  you  will  punish  him,"  Mrs.  Baker  said, 
"You  certainly  were  never  allowed  to  go  anywhere 
without  telling  me." 

Helen  did  not  reply.  She  carried  Dickie  into  the 
dusky  parlor  and  laid  him  gently  on  the  sofa.  He 
stirred,  and  then  settled  back  in  sleep.  Helen 
pulled  the  afghan  snug  around  him.  She  backed 
away  from  him.  Her  heel  stopped  against  a  solid 
object.  She  stooped  over  it,  squinting  to  see  in  the 
half-light.  It  was  the  cardboard  box  full  of  Dickie's 
blocks.  She  picked  it  up  and  folded  the  top  over. 
She  carried  it  into  the  kitchen. 

"Are  you  just  going  to  let  him  sleep?" 

"Yes,  Mama."  Helen  refused  to  meet  her 
mother's  eyes.  She  set  the  box  on  a  chair. 

"I  remember  when  you  ran  away  one  day,"  her 
mother  began. 

Helen  interrupted  her.  "Mama." 

"Yes,  Helen?" 

"Why  don't  you  lie  down  for  a  while?  David 
will  be  here  pretty  soon,  and  you'll  want  to  be 
rested." 

"All  right,  if  you  like,  Helen."  Mrs.  Baker  put 
her  crocheting  in  the  window  and  used  both  hands 
to  raise  herself  from  the  chair.  She  walked  out  of 
the  room  in  silence. 

Helen  watched  her  mother  leave,  feeling  her  face 
set  in  determination.  She  opened  a  can  of  spinach 
and  emptied  it  into  a  pot  on  the  stove,  and  started 
to  get  out  the  steaks.  Then  she  hesitated,  looking 
at  the  box  of  blocks.  She  searched  through  the 
cluttered  drawers  in  the  sink  cabinet  until  she 
found  a  piece  of  string.  She  tied  the  string  around 
the  box,  and  then  set  the  box  beside  the  door.  She 
looked  at  it  a  moment.  Then  she  picked  up  her 
mother's  crocheting  and  put  it  in  the  knitting  bag, 
placing  the  bag  on  top  of  the  box. 

"That's  ready,"  she  said. 

She  washed  her  hands,  chose  the  biggest  steak, 
and  put  it  on  the  stove  for  David. 
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Whippoorwills 

(  CoiitinKcd  jrov:  page  S ) 

with  his  fingers.  "You  don't  know,  do  you?" 

"Ain't  you  going  to  eat  any  supper?" 

"I'll  get  my  supper,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  worry 
about  that." 

"Who're  you  going  to  see  in  town?"  I  said. 

He  just  laughed  and  kept  walking.  I  picked  up 
a  rock  and  threw  it  at  him.  He  caught  it,  walking 
backwards  down  the  road,  and  threw  it  back  at 
me.  It  hit  me  on  the  shin  bone,  so  hard  it  felt  like 
it  broke  my  leg.  When  I  pulled  up  my  pants  leg 
to  rub  it  there  was  already  a  big  knot  and  it  was 
bleeding  a  little. 

After  supper  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do,  so  I 
went  across  the  field  to  Calvin  Robins'  house. 
It  was  black  dark,  so  I  had  to  walk  by  guess  until 
I  got  on  top  of  the  ridge  where  I  could  see  a  light 
at  the  Robins'  house  and  guide  by  that.  The  air 
was  full  of  honeysuckle.  And  the  whippoorwills 
were  calling,  close  and  far  away.  There  must  have 
been  a  thousand  of  them,  calling  and  answering 
each  other  in  the  dark.  The  sound  of  them  was  like 
waves,  calling  and  answering  farther  and  farther 
away  until  I  could  barely  hear  the  farthest  ones. 

When  I  got  to  the  Robins'  house  I  called  Calvin 
from  the  back  door.  He  came  out  and  we  sat  down 
on  the  step. 

"What  you  been  doing?"  he  said. 

"Nothing,"  I  said. 

"Where's  Tom?" 

"Gone  to  town." 

"He's  got  a  girl  out  there,  ain't  he?" 

"No.  Tom  ain't  got  a  girl." 

"Don't  tell  me  he  ain't.  If  you  don't  know  it, 
you're  the  only  one." 

He  got  a  sack  of  peppermint  sticks  out  of  his 
shirt  pocket  and  took  one  and  gave  one  to  me. 

"She  works  at  Clarkson's  Restaurant,"  he  said. 
"They  say  Tom's  been  going  to  see  her  every 
Saturday  night,  regular." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"Two  or  three  people.  And  I  saw  them  myself 
last  Saturday  night.  Tom  goes  to  the  restaurant 
and  waits  till  she  gets  done  working,  and  then  they 
go  out  together." 

"What  we  ought  to  do,"  I  said,  "is  slip  out  to 
town  and  watch  them.  Do  you  reckon  they'd  be 
gone  by  the  time  we  got  there?" 

"I  don't  imagine  so,"  Calvin  said.  "Had  we 
ought  to  do  that?" 

"Sure.  It  won't  hurt  anything.  I'll  have  .some- 
thing to  tell  on  Tom  when  we  go  to  the  tobacco 
patch  on  Monday  morning." 

Calvin  laughed  and  stomped  his  foot  on  the  step. 
"God  durn,  I  hope  I'm  around  when  you  tell  it." 

There  was  a  crowd  on  the  street,  so  we  leaned 


sideways  against  the  window  like  we  were  just 
resting.  Tom  sat  at  a  booth  at  the  back  of  the 
restaurant,  eating  his  supper.  Two  or  three  girls 
were  walking  around,  clearing  the  tables  and  bring- 
ing out  trays  of  food. 

"W'hich  one  is  Tom's?"  I  said. 

"The  slim  one  with  the  yellow  hair,"  Calvin  said. 

"She's  pretty,  ain't  she?" 

"She's  a  dilly.  You  wait  till  you  tell  Tom  you 
saw  her." 

After  while  the  one  that  was  Tom's  went  over 
and  leaned  on  the  back  of  his  booth  and  watched 
him  eat.  It  looked  like  she  wanted  to  touch  him, 
but  she  didn't.  She  was  older  than  Tom,  I  could 
tell.  And  when  he  talked  she  smiled  at  him. 

Then  she  gathered  up  his  dishes  and  took  them 
away,  and  came  back  again  with  a  scarf  around 
her  head,  carrying  her  coat  and  pocket  book.  Tom 
got  up  and  followed  her  toward  the  door. 

"We  better  get  out  of  sight,"  Calvin  said. 

We  crossed  the  street  to  the  courthouse  yard  and 
watched  them  leave  the  restaurant.  The  moon  had 
come  up,  but  the  trees  around  the  courthouse  made 
shadow  enough  to  hide  us. 

"Let's  follow  them,"  I  said. 

"We  oughtn't  to  do  that,"  Calvin  said. 

I  told  him  to  quit  being  such  a  chicken  about 
everything,  and  he  didn't  say  anymore. 

We  let  them  get  a  long  ways  off,  then  followed 
them.  They  went  along  the  road  toward  the  river, 
walking  slow  with  their  arms  around  each  other. 
When  we  got  outside  town  we  could  hear  her  laugh 
once  in  a  while.  Sometimes  when  she  laughed  she 
laid  her  head  over  on  Tom's  shoulder. 

Calvin  nudged  me  in  the  ribs  with  his  elbow. 
"Look  at  that,"  he  said.  "Wait  till  you  tell  Tom 
you  saw  that."  He  had  another  stick  of  peppermint 
in  his  mouth. 

The  whippoorwills  called,  wave  after  wave  of 
them  across  the  ridges.  Tom  and  the  girl  walked 
close  together.  The  moon  threw  their  shadows  be- 
hind them  on  the  road. 

The  turned  off  where  the  road  started  down  the 
hill  to  the  river,  and  went  down  a  path  to  a  little 
level  place  on  the  hillside.  We  stopped  behind  a 
bush  at  a  bend  in  the  path,  so  we  could  look  down 
-at  them. 

"God  durn  if  this  ain't  some  fun,"  Calvin  said. 

The  girl  spread  her  coat  on  the  ground  and  they 
sat  down  on  it.  She  took  the  scarf  off  and  put  it  in 
her  pocket  book,  then  ran  her  fingers  through  her 
hair  and  let  it  fall  back  over  her  shoulders.  It  had 
a  soft  shine  in  it  when  she  turned  her  head. 

They  sat  there  a  long  time,  not  talking  any  more, 
just  looking  at  each  other.  Then  the  girl  reached 
out  and  touched  Tom's  face.  The  light  on  her  hair 
moved  when  she  moved.  And  Tom  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  kissed  her.  I  wanted  to  go  away. 
But  my  hands  held  to  the  bush,  and  I  stayed.  She 
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lay  down  with  her  hair  spread  out  around  her  head 
with  the  hght  on  it.  Before  I  could  stop  watching 
I  had  already  seen  them.  I  looked  at  Calvin.  He 
was  standing  there  with  his  mouth  open,  watching 
them  like  he  was  at  a  picture  show.  I  jerked  his 
sleeve  to  tell  him  to  come  on,  and  went  back  up 
to  the  road  again. 

In  a  little  while  Calvin  came  up,  opening  the 
sack  of  peppermint  sticks.  He  was  grinning.  "You 
ought  to  waited,"  he  said.  "You  missed  the  best 
part." 

I  didn't  answer  him. 

"We  sure  got  a  good  one  on  old  Tom  now,"  he 
said.  "You  wait  till  we  tell  it  on  him." 

"You  better  not,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me.  "Why?" 

I  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  shoved  him  back- 
wards. The  peppermint  sticks  shook  out  all  over 
the  road. 

"God  damn  you,  go  home,"  I  said. 

I  shoved  him  again,  and  he  ran  until  he  was  out 
of  sight  over  the  hill. 

The  moonlight  made  the  road  silver,  and  I  wait- 
ed. There  was  nobody  on  the  road.  All  the  houses 
I  had  passed  were  dark  and  quiet.  The  only  sound 
was  the  whippoorwills.  There  were  a  thousand  of 
them,  calling  and  calling. 

Then  I  heard  his  footsteps  a  long  way  off.  And 
before  long  I  could  see  him.  When  he  saw  me  he 
walked  faster  and  took  his  hand  out  of  his  pockets. 

"What're  you  doing  here?"  he  said.  His  voice 
sounded  peaceful  and  friendly. 

"Just  messing  around." 

"Well,  let's  go  home."  He  started  to  go  on  up 
the  road. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  "I  saw  you." 

He  turned  around.  "Saw  who?" 

"You  and  that  girl.  Down  there  on  the  hillside." 

He  hit  me  and  I  saw  the  light  flash,  and  then  by 
head  hit  the  road. 

His  footsteps  went  away  and  then  it  got  quiet 
again.  I  could  feel  the  blood  runing  out  of  my 
mouth.  The  whippoorwills  were  close  and  far  away, 
calling  and  answering  each  other;  and  the  dust  of 
the  road  was  warm. 

After  I  had  been  there  a  little  while  I  thought 
I  felt  the  world  turn. 
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A  limb  shook  back  the  way  I  had  come.  I  turned 
around  so  I  could  see  and  sat  still  again.  A  squirrel 
was  coming  toward  me,  playing  along  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees  where  the  sun  was.  He  sat  still  and 
looked  around  a  while,  then  ran  out  to  the  end  of  a 
limb  and  jumped  to  another  tree.  He  caught  and 
twirled  his  tail  to  balance  him,  and  then  came  on 
again. 

I  took  the  safety  off  and  waited.  I  could  feel 
my  heart  beat,  and  he  kept  coming  toward  me  all 
the  time.  I  waited  for  him  to  be  close  enough.  He 
jumped  onto  a  long,  naked  limb  of  a  hickory  tree 
and  started  down  it.  I  put  the  sights  on  him  and 
followed  him.  Then  he  sat  up  to  look,  and  I  took 
my  time.  The  echo  of  the  shot  clapped  back  and 
forth  across  the  valley.  He  fell  out  of  the  sights 
and  landed  in  a  patch  of  buck  bushes  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree. 

It  was  dead  quiet  all  around  after  the  shot,  and 
I  sat  there  a  while  thinking  how  sure  I  had  made  it 
between  wanting  him  and  having  him.  I  was  sorry 
Mandy  was  not  there.  It  would  have  been  pretty 
for  her  to  see,  the  clean  way  I  had  made  the  shot. 

Then  a  jay  bird  screamed  in  the  top  of  my  tree, 
and  I  reloaded  my  rifle  and  got  up.  I  found  the 
squirrel  and  tied  him  to  my  belt  and  went  on  again 
toward  the  point.  The  fog  was  thinning  out  and  I 
could  see  the  two  lines  of  trees  along  the  river 
where  it  wound  through  the  ripe  corn  fields  up  the 
bottom.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  river  showed 
a  little  red  where  the  sumac  was  beginning  to  turn; 
and  farther  away  they  were  all  blue,  and  the  valley 
was  misty  and  warm  looking  over  the  corn  fields 
and  the  house  roofs.  It  was  peaceful,  and  from 
where  I  was  I  could  think  about  all  of  it  at  the 
same  time.  I  hated  for  the  morning  to  pass.  I 
wanted  a  longer  time  to  think  about  it  than  it 
would  last. 

The  woods  opened  up  ahead  of  me,  clear  of 
underbrush  on  both  sides  of  a  draw.  The  trees  were 
big  and  straight  and  branched  out  high  off  the 
ground.  The  sun  beams  slanted  in  as  big  around 
as  the  tree  trunks.  I  went  quietly. 

Where  a  stream  came  down  the  draw  I  stopped 
on  the  bank  to  listen.  The  sun  was  warmer  now, 
and  the  woods  was  full  of  a  thousand  sounds.  I 
listened  for  a  squirrel.  I  thought  maybe  if  I  could 
kill  two  I  would  take  one  to  Mandy  for  a  present. 

Then  a  red  fox  came  up  the  draw,  quiet  on  the 
dry  rocks  of  the  stream  bed.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing against  me,  and  I  stood  still.  The  fox  got  even 
with  me  and  stopped,  with  his  tail  pointed  straight 
out  and  tipped  white  at  the  end,  and  one  forefoot 
held  up.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time.  I  stood 
{ Continued  on  next  page  I 
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still.  We  balanced  there  across  the  quiet  we  held. 
Then  he  went  on,  without  hurrying,  quiet,  up  the 
draw  and  out  of  sight  in  the  bushes. 

Down  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  a  squirrel  w-as 
cutting  a  hickory  nut.  His  teeth  scraped  the  hard 
rind,  and  then  I  could  hear  the  cuttings  fall 
through  the  leaves  and  hit  the  ground.  I  got  a 
tree  between  us  and  slipped  down  the  bluff.  When 
he  was  cutting  I  moved,  and  when  he  was  quiet 
I  stood  still.  I  went  half  way  and  waited  and  he 
had  not  heard  me.  I  got  close  enough  to  shoot, 
and  took  aim;  and  he  kept  cutting  the  hickory  nut. 
The  cuttings  were  gold  in  the  sunlight,  falling.  I 
would  take  him  to  Mandy  I  thought.  I  looked  at 
him  a  long  time  over  the  sights,  and  then  eased 
the  rifle  down.  I  wanted  to  get  closer  and  be  more 
sure.  He  held  the  nut  in  his  paws  and  sat  still  a 
minute,  then  went  back  to  gnawing  it  again.  I 
took  a  long  time  to  set  each  foot  down.  I  did  not 
make  a  sound.  I  was  afraid  of  losing  him,  getting 
too  close,  but  did  not  stop.  He  scraped  his  teeth 
into  the  nut,  then  mouthed  the  cuttings,  twitch- 
ing his  tail. 

I  moved  too  fast  getting  the  rifle  up.  He  was  in 
the  next  tree  before  the  nut  hit  the  ground.  I  shot 
at  him  once  for  the  hell  of  it,  and  then  went  out 
of  the  woods  into  the  sunlight. 

There  was  a  tree  down  the  hillside  with  ripe 
apples  on  it.  The  apples  hung  steady  when  the 
wind  ruffled  the  leaves.  I  went  down  to  the  tree 
and  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  it  to  rest.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  apples.  They  were  red  ripe.  I 
picked  up  a  sound  one  and  rubbed  it  on  my  shirt 
sleeve  and  made  it  shine;  then  picked  two  more 
off  the  tree  and  shined  them  and  put  them  in  my 
pocket. 

Shoat  Loyd's  house  was  below  me  against  the 
hillside,  facing  out  toward  the  bottom.  There  were 
fifteen  or  twenty  white  chickens  scratching  around 
in  the  yard.  A  flock  of  sparrows  settled  and  flew 
and  settled  back  again  on  the  roof  of  the  barn.  I 
could  see  Shoat  way  off  in  the  bottom,  cutting  corn. 

Mandy  was  singing  in  the  house.  I  listened,  but 
couldn't  tell  the  song.  I  remembered  her  smiling 
at  me  while  I  drank  that  day  in  the  hayfield.  I 
had  wanted  to  look  at  her  eyes,  but  I  couldn't.  The 
feeling  came  on  me  again,  and  I  said  her  name  out 
loud.  I  watched  the  house,  wondering  what  she  was 
doing.  I  tried  to  think  of  her  moving  around  in 
the  kitchen,  getting  ready  to  cook  dinner.  But  I 
could  only  remember  her  smiling  at  me,  holding 
the  water  bucket  for  me  to  drink.  Then  she  came 
out  of  the  house  with  a  basket  of  clothes  and 
started  hanging  them  on  the  line.  The  wind  blew 
her  dress  against  her,  and  blew  her  hair.  I  could 
feel  my  hands  against  her  skin.  I  said  her  name. 

I  got  up  and  walked  slowly  down  the  hill.  The 
sparrows  flew  up  and  circled  down  into  a  tree  in 
the   back   yard.    I   stopped   and   watched   Mandy 


shake  out  the  wet  clothes  and  hang  them  up.  She 
had  never  heard  me  say  her  name.  I  was  afraid, 
but  then  I  went  on.  She  picked  up  the  basket  and 
went  back  in  the  house.  The  sparrows  flew  out  of 
the  tree  when  she  went  under  it  and  went  back  to 
the  barn  roof  again. 

She  heard  me  open  the  gate,  and  came  and  lean- 
ed against  the  door,  watching  me  cross  the  yard. 
The  dew  was  still  shining  on  the  grey  weather- 
boarding,  and  she  was  pretty  against  it. 

"Hello  there,  Nathan,"  she  said.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

She  smiled  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  her  eyes.  I 
took  one  of  the  apples  out  of  my  pocket  and  held 
it  up  for  the  sun  to  shine  on.  "I  brought  you  an 
apple,"  I  said. 

"Mandy,"  I  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  I  came  up  to  the  door 
and  gave  her  the  apple.  She  didn't  say  anything, 
just  smiled  at  me,  rubbing  the  apple  with  her 
fingers. 

"That  tree  up  on  the  hill  is  just  full  of  apples 
this  year,"  I  said.  "More  than  I  ever  saw  on  it 
before." 

She  just  smiled.  I  saw  she  was  teasing  me,  and 
I  couldn't  think  of  any  more  to  say.  I  smiled  back 
at  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  "Well,  I  reckon 
Fd  better  get  on  home." 

I  w^ent  around  the  house  and  started  up  the  road. 
The  farther  I  went  the  more  I  wanted  to  go  back. 
I  was  mad  at  myself  for  letting  her  tease  me  away. 
But  I  didn't  go  back.  A  man  just  couldn't  do  a 
thing  like  that  —  say  he  was  going  and  then  come 
back.  Down  the  road  the  bottom  narrowed  and  the 
river  curved  in  close  against  the  hill.  The  water 
was  green  and  quiet  with  the  sun  shining  on  it. 
I  thought  of  her  pretty  hands  holding  the  apple  I 
gave  her. 
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The  Angel  Claire 

(  Continued  from  page  12 ) 

She  smiled  at  Cousin  George  but  the  tight  Hnes 
framing  her  mouth  did  not  loosen. 

"Go  on  in  and  see  to  Angel  Claire,"  she  said  to 
Tilda. 

"No  .  .  ."  The  man  grabbed  at  Sister  Tilda's 
arm.  "No,  don't  send  her  in." 

"You  do  like  I  say,  Sister." 

The  man  held  her  arm  more  tightly,  command- 
ing. "Then  we'll  both  go  ...  I'm  goin'  go  in  and 
meet  your  husband,  anyway  .  .  .  Cousin  Martha." 

"Sister . .  ." 

"And  I  want  to  see  the  Angel.  I  come  partly  to 
see  her  .  .  .  and  Tilda  here." 

Her  mama  turned,  without  answering  him  and 
went  into  the  house.  Sister  Tilda  and  the  strange 
man  followed  as  far  as  the  door,  then  stood  to- 
gether outside. 

"James,"  her  mother  said  loudly,  "A  man's 
here  ..." 

James  Jones  was  stretched  out  on  the  sofa,  under 
the  windows  in  the  living  room.  He  lifted  an  eye- 
brow, his  only  sign  of  expression,  then  closed  his 
eyes  again. 

"Get  up,  James."  He  turned  over.  Beside  him  on 
a  brown-diamond  table  lay  a  thick  faded  Bible,  with 
paper  markers  springing  out  from  it  like  growths. 
Once  a  day  he  would  pull  out  a  marker  and  read 
from  the  book,  sometimes  aloud  to  Sister  Tilda, 
sometimes  mumbling  to  himself  when  he  was  not 
listening  to  his  radio.  White  shadowy  curtains 
floated  at  the  windows  and  the  floor  was  spread 
with  linoleum,  but  there  was  no  other  furniture  in 
the  room.  Reaching  over  the  sofa,  behind  it,  Tilda's 
mama  switched  off  the  radio. 

"Turn  it  on  again."  Half-sitting,  he  sprawled 
against  the  back  of  the  sofa,  like  a  lifeless,  disjoint- 
ed, stuffed  animal  and  swatted  at  Tilda's  mama,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  kill  a  fly.  She  jumped  back 
silently,  dodging,  then  turned  to  Cousin  George 
who  was  waiting  with  Sister  Tilda  at  the  door. 

"This  here's  Cousin  George,"  she  said  to  James. 
"And  my  husband." 

"Peace  to  you,  young  man."  James  Jones  twisted 
around  so  that  he  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
sofa.  "Come  on  in  and  find  yourself  a  chair. 
Martha,  find  the  man  a  chair." 

Her  mama  brought  chairs  and  they  sat  together 
in  a  taunt  little  circle  without  speaking.  Finally, 
leaning  back  against  the  sofa,  her  daddy  smiled  at 
them. 

"Well,  cousin,  how's  the  folks  up  there?"  he 
asked.  "We  don't  ever  see  them  no  more,  do  we, 
Martha?" 

"Not  too  bad  off.  Your  ma's  doin'  right  good 
now.  Cousin  Martha."  Cousin  George  nodded  and 
clapped  his  hands  together  with  satisfaction.  Sud- 


denly he  leaned  forward  and  asked  her  daddy  a 
question. 

"James  works."  Tilda's  mama  answered  quickly. 
"He  preaches  down  at  the  church  house  on  Sun- 
days." 

"I  preach  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  drive  the 
Sunday  School  bus."  James  added. 

Cousin  George  nodded  and  smiled  at  Sister 
Tilda.  "Like  them  plums,  do  you?" 

"Yes."  Tilda  came  closer  to  him  so  she  could 
feel  the  creamy  smoothness  of  his  suit. 

"Oughta  take  her  with  mc,  Cousin  ]\Iartha.  To 
see  her  grandma." 

"No." 

"Now,  Martha,"  said  James.  "Why  not?  She 
ain't  never  seen  her  grandma.  She  might  oughta  go 
visiting." 

"No."  Her  mama's  voice  was  firm  and  posses- 
sive, yet  afraid.  She  reached  out  her  hand  to  Tilda. 
"Come  here.  Sister." 

Tilda  ignored  her;  she  watched  the  man  who  was 
smiling  at  her. 

"What  about  it,  Tilda?  How  about  comin'  with 
me  .  .  .  We'll  ride  in  my  car  and  go  see  your  grand- 
ma." 

But  Tilda  did  not  want  to  answer  the  strange 
man.  She  went  into  the  next  room,  to  Angel  Claire, 
and  crawling  across  the  bottom  of  the  sofa-bed, 
stretched  out  beside  the  Angel.  She  whispered  to 
her,  quietly,  so  that  mama  wouldn't  hear,  about 
the  spider  and  the  man  who  came  to  visit. 

End  of  the  Rock 

( Continued  jrom  page  4 ) 

crawled  over  the  smooth,  wet  surface  of  huge  rocks 
ribbing  the  coast  and  waiting  for  the  sea  to  come 
in  again. 

Often  it  would  raise  a  terrible  storm,  and  even 
lying  in  bed,  after  storing  the  fish,  we  could  hear 
waves  smashing  slippery  rocks.  But  when  we  ran 
in  morning  through  high  grass,  wet  and  sharp 
against  our  ankles,  when  Jerry  went  out  with  the 
small  crew  to  fish  and  Sarah  and  I  ran  out  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  they  were  still  there.  I  would 
stand  admiring  the  massive  and  ghstening  rocks 
and  almost  wish  that  I  were  one,  because  they  last 
forever. 

When  the  truck  pulled  up  to  our  house  the  rain 
had  stopped.  We  followed  Jerry,  listening  to  the 
rush  of  the  wind  and  the  birds  returned,  through 
fresh,  clean  air  and  across  wet  grass  to  the  front 
porch.  I  walked  around  to  the  back  of  the  house  to 
clean  and  mend  the  fish  nets  for  tomorrow. 

"When  we  go  into  town  again  next  week,"  said 
Sarah,  "FU  bring  him  some  more  flowers." 

For  a  long  time  then,  for  very  many  nights,  out 
of  respect  I  suppose,  beyond  the  bank  the  broad 
water  lay,  black,  the  sea  calm. 
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GIRLS 

Have  you  looked 
in  our  window  lately? 

Outstanding  Fashions 

PRAGO-GUYES 

See  our  windows  .  .  .  125  S.  Elm  St. 


I  Siin'*'  o/  intlifitlitttl  Shitps 


Home  Owned 


Home  Managed 


THE  LOTUS  RESTAURANT 

Chinese  and  American  Dishes 

Open  Seven  Days  a  Week 

105  South  Greene  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N   C. 


Air-Condifioning 


Phone  2-4224 


For  Artist  Supplies 

Brushes,  Oils,  Casein, 

Papers,  Canvas,  Easels,  Etc. 


Gate -City  Paint  Co. 

no  N.  Greene  Street 


FLY  rivji 

...  for  study  or  fun  abroad! 

TWA's  Travel  and  Study  Tours  take  you  to  22  cultural  centers  abroad. 
Study  at  universities  in  Europe . .  .the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Or  tour 
by  private  station  wagon  and  bus  . . .  attend  world-famed  festivals . . . 
really  get  to  know  distant  lands!  And  with  TWA's  Time-Pay  Plan,  you 
can  tly  now  tor  only  \07c  down  .  .  .  take  20  months  to  pay.  Call  your 
TWA  travel  agent  or  send  coupon. 


Jonn  h.  Furbay.Ph.D..  Director,  TWA  Air  World  Tours 

Dept.  CM,  380  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorl(  17,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  FLYTHCflNEST 

Please  send  me  information  on  ^F^^r^^ 


n  Summei  Tours   □  Time-Pay  Plan 
O Independent  travel  to 


FLY 


Address 


VlfASHBURI 

PRINTIifG 

COJMIPAtiY 


f-^ri  liters 
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214  WEST  MOREHEAD  STREET 
CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


■I've  tried  'em  all.  It's  Camels  for  me.  They  taste  just  right       Tl  ^''''^l'-"'-  (     "  .i'  ^' 
and  they're  real  easy  to  get  along  with,  pack  after  pack."     documentary  film  cameraman 


HAVE  A  REAL  CIGARETTE 


>fc^ 


UtACoMSHi 


Discover  the  difference  between  "just  smoking"... and  Camels! 


Taste  the  difference ! 
Camels  are  full-flavored 
and  deeply  satisfying  — 
pack  after  pack.  You  can 
count  on  Camels  for  the 
finest  taste  in  smoking. 


Feel  the  difference ! 
The  exclusive  Camel  blend 
of  quality  tobaccos  is  un- 
equalled for  smooth,  agi'ee- 
able  smoking.  Camels  are 
easy  to  get  along  with. 


Enjoy  tlie  difference ! 

Try  today's  top  cigarette. 
You'll  see  why  more  people 
smoke  Camels,  year  after 
j-ear.  than  any  other  brand. 
They've  really  got  it! 


